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SUGGESTION  VS.  PRESCRIPTION  IN  COURSES  OF 

STUDY. 

rtCPERIN'TENDENT  RICHARD  (i.  BOONE,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

TIIEKK  iire  three  important  factors  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren;  1,  the  child  himself;  2,  the  . series  of  lessons  and 
exercises  used  as  the  instruments  of  his  education,  and  3,  the 
teacher,  who  is  after  all  only  another  instrument, —  a  conscious 
instrument,  certainly,  but  .still  an  in.strument. 

The  child  is  heli)less  to  work  out  his  own  matnring,  without  a 
succession  of  lessons  or  exercises  or  things  to  lie  learned  or  done 
or  used,  uixm  which  he  may  direct  his  activity  and  his  interests. 
That  there  is  a  teacher  implies  more  or  less  })rescriptive  doing  to 
which  the  child  is  held  or  which  attracts  him.  In  either  case 
there  is  a  .se(iuenee  of’  tasks  or  employments  or  interesting  exer¬ 
cises  which  find  their  counterpart  in  modem  courses  of  study. 

This  thing  which  w'e  call  a  “  Course  of  Study  ”  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  constructed  and  even  more  variously  interpreted,  and  used 
to  various  ends  with  children  and  youth  since  formal  Schooling 
liegan.  It  has  lieen  .sometimes  rational  and  again  whimsical ; 
often  scra])py,  occasionally  a  compilation  of  fads;  in  some 
instances,  of  chussical  matter,  leaving  the  children  out  of  consid¬ 
eration  ;  and  again  cd’  local  and  current  concerns  only  or  chiefly, 
ignoring  the  great  stores  of  the  race’s  fine  achievements  that  make 
up  the  constants  in  educational  instruments.  It  has.  too  fre¬ 
quently  been  the  work  of  academic  or  administrative  experts  who 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  their  broader  scholarship  or  handling 
of  affairs,  overestimated  the  understanding  and  skill  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  must  use  it. 
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Altogether  after  two  generations  of  puhlic  free  schools  there  is  • 
much  that  remains  unsettled  yet,  ccmcernuig  l>oth  what  is  to  Ik* 
used  in  Common  School  Courses  and  in  what  order,  not  less  tlian 
in  what  way.  AlKuit  these,  and  related  t<)})ics  too,  there  is  no  lit¬ 
tle  inquirA'.  Some  really  careful  scieiititic  investigation  has  devel¬ 
oped.  School  people  are  interested  and  (juestioning.  Tliere  is 
much  unceitainty  and  more  or  less  discontent. 

But  the  imrest  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Under  the  most  pessihiistic 
view  of  the  situation,  some  things  have  l)een  settled  :  not  a  few 
others  .are  open  to  legitimate  controversy.  Not  only  what  things 
shall  l)e  taught,  and  in  what  secjuence:  hut  in  what  proporti(tn 
sliidl  each  be  employed?  What  are  the  really  essential  s\d)jects  ? 
and  what  Jire  the  possible  and  fruitful  ones  that  may  U*  used  at 
the  option  of  the  teacher  or  })rinci[)al  of  the  particular  school  ? 
What  are  the  subjects  that  have  highest  educational  value?  and 
what  are  chiefly  of  use  in  giving  a  coveted  training  or  skill?  and 
to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should  or  may  tlie  latter  Ik!  accpiired 
through  working  with  the  former?  are  cjuestions  which  every 
maker  of  school  Courses  must  answer,  and  may  fairly  bf  held  for  a 
reasonable  treatment.  The  making  of  sensible  Courses  of  Study, 
and  using  them  in  a  sensible  way,  are  two  tests  of  the  successful 
teacher.  Touching  the  new  sj)irit  in  schooling,  what  does  the 
current  curriculum  recjuire?  Are  the  existing  Courses  satisfac- 
tor}' ?  jmd  are  they  using  the  In^st  material  that  is  available,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  In'st  results? 

STAGES  IN  SCHOOL  HEVELol'MENT. 

In  the  growth  of  the  American  system  of  j>vdtlic  free  sch<*ols, 
tliere  have  Ijeen  certain  somewhat  well-delined  stages.  The  experi¬ 
ence  is  recent  enough  for  men  yet  living  to  remember  its  l)t*ginning. 
There  Avas  flrst  the  pioneer  period  Avhen  schools  of  some  sort  must 
be  proAuded,  funds  must  lie  raised,  houses  must  be  planned  and 
built,  teachers  must  lx?  found,  and  Ixioks  furnished.  There  was 
little  choice  as  to  quality  or  extent  of  any  of  these  conveniences. 

At  fii’st  they  Avere  all  very  unsatisfactory.  I  he  funds  Avere  inad¬ 
equate,  the  houses,  even  in  cities,  Avere  often  little  lx*tter  than 
shelter  Ixixes,  teachers  Avere  imperfectly  fitted  for  their  Avork,  and 
tliere  were  few  Ijooks.  There  Avas  little  that  could  lx*  called  a  sys¬ 
tem,  imd  less  cooperation  among  scIkkiIs.  Each  teacher  had  his 
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own  series  (»f  lessons,  his  oavii  ])lan  of  promotions,  and  his  o\mi 
methods.  The  administration  was  local,  and  of  manifold  forms. 

It  soon  came  to  l)e  seen  hy  the  more  capable  and  earnest  among 
scluad  j)eople  that  for  the  best  results  the  .school  forces  in  each 
community  must  Ik*  organized.  Schools  must  l)e  graded,  succes.s- 
ive  steps  of  work  must  l)e  arranged,  and  the  pupils  cla.ssitied 
accordingly,  (iradation  and  classitication  became  the  watchwords 
of  teachers  and  supervisors.  The  .systemic  stage  had  l)een 
reached.  Importance  was  attached  to  the  machinery  of  the 
schools.  'Fhe  polishing  of  the  system  began.  Programs  were 
worked  into  nniformity,  even  to  minute  details.  Kxaminations 
were  held  })eriodically  and  upon  uniform  .sets  of  (piestions.  Pro¬ 
motions  were  by  rule  and  by  classes.  The  imlividual  was  sulxu- 
dinated  to  the  groiij).  d'he  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
was  taken  as  a  lilxu-al  im^ttii.  Books  were  improved  and  the  exer- 
ci.ses  of  the  school  carefully  graded.  Conformity  to  a  fixed  sched¬ 
ule  was  enforced. 

In  time  all  this  was  found  to  lead  to  more  or  less  mechanical 
results.  While  altogether  helpful  to  the  management  of  the 
schools  of  any  given  community,  the  system  easily  degenerated 
into  a  machine.  It  was  easily  abused  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
or  indifferent  teachers.  The  form  of  instruction  was  often  exalted 
above  real  educative  results,  and  uniformity  was  made  the  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  the  pedagogue. 

Thoughtful  teachers  and  superintendents  began  to  look  for  some¬ 
thing  l)etter.  Relief  must  l>e  found  for  the  extreme  of  procrustian- 
ism  to  which  this  emphasis  of  the  system  too  often  led.  To 
concern  about  (questions  of  the  school  were  added  an  interest  in 
and  a  .study  of  questions  of  education  independently  of  the  school. 
Away  from  or  supplementing  the  devices  of  the  class-room,  think¬ 
ing  took  the  direction  of  the  child  as  the  principal  determhiuig 
factor  in  his  own  education,  of  the  school  exercises  to  be  used  as 
the  instruments  of  his  Ixst  maturing,  of  the  coveted  qualifications 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  natural  or  imjst  profitable  stimuli  to  the 
mind.  The  professional  stage  had  been  entered. 

STA(4E.S  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  (►F  SCHOOL  COURSES. 

All  this  historical  matter,  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  this  magazine,  has  been  recounted  here  in  quite  enough  of 
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detail,  though  still  veiy  va«[uely,  as  a  baekirrouiid  tor  what  is  to 
l)e  said  of  the  Course  of  Study  as  one  of  the  important  parts  of 
the  school  machineiy.  Indeed,  all  that  has  l)een  here  or  elsewhere 
set  down  as  true  of  the  development  of  schools  in  general,  may 
with  little  change  of  wording,  Ik?  also  atlirmed  of  the  develoi)ment 
.  of  school  courses. 

They  were  at  first  vague,  as  some  of  us  well  remember ;  maiidy 
founded  upon  the  few  text-books  that  were  available ;  not  at  all 
unifonu  over  any  large  section  of  the  countiy,  or  in  adjoining  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  even  in  different  schools  of  the  same  huge  community. 
Instruction  was  often  scrappy,  more  or  less  haphazard,  depended 
upon  personal  whim  and  caprice,  and  (X3casioned  much  diversity  in 
classification  and  promotion  of  pupils.  The  same  considerations 
that  led  to  central  control  in  school  administration,  argued  for 
unifonnity  of  courses,  specific  requirements  and  fixed  j)rescriptions. 
Courses  in  the  various  subjects  were  worked  out  in  minute  detail. 
The  daily  schedule  was  fixed  and  mandatoiy.  For  each  month 
and  for  each  week,  often,  as  well  as  for  the  term  and  for  the  year, 
somewhat  sharp  limits  were  set  to  the  work.  No  superintendent 
felt  at  lilx?ity  to  var}^  the  program  in  any  considerable  way,  and 
teachers  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  So  much  work  —  generally 
lesson  learning  —  was  set  to  l)e  done  by  a  class  in  a  given  time. 
The  class  was  examined  at  the  close  of  the  month  or  (juarter. 
The  success  of  a  teacher  was  measured  by  her  success  in  admin¬ 
istering  the  prescription  and  bringing  the  class  through.  The 
time  that  might  Ije  spent  upon  any  given  set  of  exercises  was 
assigned  on  the  daily  schedule  to  the  minute.  The  whole  course 
must  Ije  tiikeii.  There  was  no  allowance  made  for  extras,  and 
little  for  irregular  promotions.  The  exceptional  pupil  who  might 
have  done  more  was  held  to  serve  the  year  to  which  he  had  l)een 
sentenced ;  and  the  one  who  failed  to  profit  sufficiently  by  his 
prescription  was  kept  to  a  convalescent  l)ed  for  another  year.  It 
would  not  hurt  either  seriously  and  the  system  must  l)e  preserved. 

RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  policy  revealed  its  weakness. 
The  subjects  of  study  were  lieing  made  the  conditioning  factor  in 
school  instruction,  not  tlie  child.  The  teacher’s  special  qualifica¬ 
tions  were,  as  a  rule,  disreganled.  Instruction  was  being  fitted  to 
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the  tivenige  boy ;  aiul  avemge  boys  were  too  few.  Little  provisifai 
was  anywhere  made  for  those  more  capable  than  fairly  gootl;  and 
less  for  the  slow,  the  wayward  and  irregular,  who  most  need  the 
considerate  nursing  that  comes  of  reasonable  instruction,  and 
regard  for  fairness. 

The  study  of  the  child  and  the  conditions  of  growth  through 
childlio*-Kl,  the  growing  sympathetic  interest  in  the  young,  the 
rapid  increase  in  literature  suited  to  children,  and  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  sciences  and  the  forms  of  their  elementary  presentation, 
together  with  a  somewhat  permanent  body  of  teachers  profession¬ 
ally  dedicated  to  their  work,  not  only  suggested,  but  made  possil)le 
tlie  intrcKluction  of  more  flexible  courses  into  the  elementaiy 
schools.  This  may  fairly  Ik*  taken  as  the  third  stage  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  school  courses.  It  means  not  less  use  of  books,  but  a 
less  slavish  dependence  upon  them.  It  means  no  less  care  in  the 
seciuence  and  grading  of  the  school’s  teaching  exercises,  nor  more 
laxity  in  estimating  standings  and  promotions,  nor  less  exaction  in 
tlie  daily  work,  nor  any  indifference  toward  the  traditional  and 
standard  recjuirenients  touching  educative  instruments  and  the 
results  of  scholarship,  (’ertain  minimum  prescriptions  are  formu¬ 
lated  and  type  forms  of  knowledge  recommended  as  supplementing 
the  minimum  required  exercises. 

From  the  crude  compilations  of  the  pioneer  period,  through  the 
stage  of  carefully  prescribed  plans  fixing  times  and  lessons,  the 
modern  tendency  has  been  towards  greater  freedom  both  in  matter 
and  arrangement,  not  less  than  in  presentation  and  device.  In  the 
arrangement  of  such  a  course  certain  fairly  well  established  princi¬ 
ples  seem  now  to  emerge. 

THK  FLEXIBLE  COURSE. 

First,  the  assignment  of  work  comes  to  l)e  more  by  topic  and 
less  by  book  and  page.  Hooks  officially  adopted  as  texts  might 
still  be  used,  and  upon  them  based  tlie  class  consideration  of  suIh 
jects.  Hut  while  the  liook,  especially  in  the  upper  grades  would 
come  to  be  a  text  for  a  given  topic,  possibly  for  an  entire  grade  in 
that  subject,  it  would  not  necessarily  lie  imposed  upon  different 
grades  or  upon  different  classes  in  the  same  grade.  The  book 
then  would  count  for  more,  not  less ;  or  rather  Ixioks  and  men  and 
things  and  human  achievement,  and  [ihysical  forces  and  phenomena. 
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would  l)e  coordinated  as  stimuli  to  the  mind,  and  treated  as  the 
raw  material  of  exj>erience.  The  ohjeetion  is  not  that  lM»oks  are 
used  too  much,  hut  other  instruments  relatively  too  little,  'hhe 
l)Ook  should  always  till  a  large  [dace  in  formal  schooling,  and 
doubtless  will.  But  much  independent  doing  and  observation  and 
the  shaping  of  knowledge  to  one's  own  uses  and  heljis  to  initiative, 
should  Ik*  achled.  The  text-lMM)k  distribution  of  matter  will- always 
l)e  far  simjder.  The  other  will  In*  not  oidy  more  extended,  but 
liable  to  misinteri)retati<»n  and  subject  to  distortion  by  incompetent 
teachers,  and  by  supervisors  who  have  a  strong  bias  and  a  de[)end- 
ence  upon  tradition.  But  even  so,  it  is  jiot  the  text  that  is  to  Ik* 
taught,  even  when  texts  are  juescribed.  Fhe  movements  of  nature, 
the  doings  of  men,  the  life  of  institutions,  the  art  jnoduct,  the  con¬ 
structive  i)rocess,  social  intercourse,  economic  relations,  —  these, 
not  what  somelM)dy  has  said  al)out  them,  only  or  chiefly,  are  the 
means  of  mental  growth  and  personal  enlargement,  whether  in  the 
sch(K)l  or  elsewhere. 

But  in  the  effort  to  adjust  a  more  flexible  course  to  the  severer 
cultural  needs  of  puj)ils,  there  will  be  indicated  far  more  available 
work,  more  lessons  and  exercises  for  a  particular  class,  than  the 
class  can  or  should  do  or  attempt.  The  options  recommended  are 
not  the  choice  of  the -individual  [)Upils,  or  between  subjects,  but 
between  two  or  more  topics  of  the  same  grade  or  general  meaning. 

In  all  important  branches  for  each  step  in  the  course,  there 
should  be  provided  CK>brdinate  U>pics  of  like  grade;  any  one  or 
more  or  a  minimum  numlK*r  of  which  may  Ik*  used  as  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  that  class,  at  the  oi)tion  of  the  teacher  and  the  princij)al. 
There  would  thus  be  ananged  for  each  grade,  coordinate  studies 
in  history,  cKKudinate  topics  in  nature  study  or  science,  eoilrdinate 
readings  in  literature,  individual  options  among  constructive  exer¬ 
cises,  etc.  In  geography,  for  example,  at  any  given  period,  for 
any  class,  different  topics  and  a  different  succession  of  exercises 
upon  them  may  be  chosen  and  profitably  i)ursued.  No  two  rooms 
having  the  same  grade  need  follow  the  same  se<}uence  or  use  the 
same  lessons,  though  they  may  be  working  upon  the  same  constitu¬ 
ent  elements  of  the  subject  and  represent  the  same  grade  of 
advancement.  Indeed  the  same  teacher  may  strengthen  her  work 
by  changing  in  successive  years  lx)th  the  list  of  lessons  and  the 
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.se(ineuce  of  exeivLses  in  which  the  les.soiis  are  presented.  These 
provisions  seem  to  the  writer  to  l)e  vital  in  the  composition  and 
nse  of  the  assignments  of  any  course. 

A  mininmm  nnml)er  of  the.se  coiirdinate  topics  will  constitute 
the  prescription  in  that  subject  for  that  grade.  They  are  all  pre- 
.sented  as  of  approximately  ecpial  value  for  instruction.  VV^hich 
t(»pic  shall  he  chosen  of  the  possible  topics  for  tliat  grade  at  that 
time,  may  he  determined  by  the  attainments  and  the  personal  and 
social  furnishings  of  the  memlx*rs  of  the  class;  by  the  abundant  or 
meager  e<iuii)ments  of  the  .school ;  by  the  (|Ualifications  of  the 
teacher;  by  tlie  local  and  recent  or  current  educational  bia.ses  of 
tlie  neighlM)rhood,  or  by  the  ])references Of  the  principal,  or  by  a 
composite  of  all  tlie.se  intluences. 

'I'lie  several  agents  for  instruction,  working  together,  will  easily 
adjust  the  ajiparent  variations  to  tlie  aeconipli.shment  of  an  integral 
residt. 

The  plan  otfers  no  comjiromise  of  position  as  to  the  essentials  of 
an  education,  emanciiiative  and  far-seeing,  and  surrenders  no  high¬ 
est  claim  for  the  honor  and  dignity  of  a  sound  and  scholarly  habit; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  such  valid  contentions  that 
the  options  among  school  exercises  are  here  recommended. 
Options,  primarily  for  the  teacher;  incidentally  only,  for  the 
pu])il. 

riiese  coordinate  tojiics  in  seipience  through  the  elementaiy 
course,  would  form  so  many  jiossible  .series,  in  a  given  subject; 
any  one  of  which  might  lx*  followed  as  the  conditions  of  the  class 
and  the  school  make  advi.sable.  The  meaning  of  the  last  stiitement 
will  a])pear  in  an  arrangement  of  a  course  of  reading  for  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades ;  this  may  consist  of  the  usual  series  of  readers ;  ora  series 
in  history  only;  or  a  series  in  collateral  geography  readings;  or  one 
in  de.scriptive  and  appreciative  nature  stories ;  or  a  line  of  graded  art 
readings;  or  a  line  of  .standard  fiction;  or  classical  and  modern 
biographies  chronologically  arranged;  or  masterpieces  of  literature 
suited  to  the  .several  ages.  Not  all  of  these  certainly  can  find  a 
place  in  any  large  use,  in  any  one  sch(K>l,  for  all  pupil.s.  Hut  chil¬ 
dren  would  learn  to  read,  and  to  read  a])preciatively,  and  have 
room  for  a  growing  literary  sense,  by  following  any  series  named. 

An  ecjually  pertinent,  and  .scarcely  less  clear  illu.stration  of  the 
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same  princi[)le  of  using  a  iiuml)er  of  parallel  series  of  studies  or 
exercises  in  lieu  of  a  single  [irescription,  may  lx*  taken  kom  what 
has  come  to  be  familiarly  known  among  teai'hers  as  “Nature 
Study.”  Almost  no  two  courses  are  alike  either  in  the  seijueiice 
of  topics  or  the  ideas  included.  Hut  to  the  degree  that  it  is 
organically  related  in  its  several  parts,  and  looks  to  the  cultivation 
of  an  appreciative  and  critical  nature  sense,  each  may  he  a  satisfac- 
toiy  course  in  a  study  of  the  ai)pearance  and  happenings  of  nature. 

Another  imjKU-tant  im[)lication  in  this  characterization  of  Sug¬ 
gestive  Courses  of  Study  is  that  while  a  minimum  amount  of  work 
in  one  or  more  series  of  each  grade  should  Ik*  re(|uired  of  all ;  addi¬ 
tional  studies  as  voluntary  work,  in  other  series  of  the  same  grade, 
should,  within  genenms  limits  lx*  not  only  [x*rmitted,  but  encour-^ 
aged.  This  also  seems  to  the  writer  to  have  far-reaching  signiti- 
cance  in  the  schooling  of  children. 

One  is  educated  effectively,  chiefly  by  what  he  does  of  his  (twn 
initiative.  Home  work  that  is  re(iuired  by  the  policy  of  the  school, 
and  which  is  counted  into  the  day's  school  record  for  a  standing,  so 
that  failing  in  whichi  one  may  fail  of  a  i)assing  grade,  may  Ik*  only 
nauseating  to  the  [ui[)il.  Home  work,  or  other  out-of-school  wurk 
or  extra  exercises  during  leisure  moments  of  the  school  period, 
done  for  love  of  the  work  and  with  the  [)U[)irs  own  [)ur[)ose  of 
accomplishing  a  specific  result,  whose  only  “  must  ”  is  his  own 
interest  and  intelligent  determination,  is  educative  lx*yond  any 
other  Ixist  thing  the  school  can  do  f(»r  the  child.  It  is  hard  work 
that  is  wanted,  not  merely  [day;  but  hard  work  entered  u[)on  and 
pursued  with  a  will. 

The  cour.se  should  .suggest  more  Utoks  in  reading  for  each  stej), 
than  the  class  can  u.se ;  more  reference  and  lesson  texts  in  history, 
and  geography  and  travel ;  more  literaiy  masteri)ieces  and  kindred 
writings;  more  okservations  of  nature  and  experiments  and  inve.s- 
tigations  in  science:  more  constructive  exercises  than  school  con¬ 
ditions  make  possible.  -\nd  [>u[)ils  should  lx*  made  to  understand 
that  they  will  lx*  credited  for  any  good  work  of  the  voluntary  kind 
done  in  these  way.s,  just  as  for  the  good  work  u[)on  a  day's  assigned 
lessons.  And  this  voluntary  work  should  lx*  faithfully  measured 
into  the  pupil’s  school  record.  Hood  teaching  will  then  mean  [U'o- 
jecting  the  Ixst  school-room  interests  into  the  subsetjuent  thinking 
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ami  doing  and  living  of  each  one  after  Ids  own  peculiar  liking  or 
native  bias.  School  and  home  will  each  l)e  enriched  by  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  other. 

These  voluntary  efforts,  if  intelligently  made,  will  be  various, 
iuul,  naturally,  of  unefiual  value.  They  will  include  original,  and 
at  first,  very  simple  studies  among  living  forms,  natural  histcuy 
collections,  constructive  uses  of  the  natural  forces,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  toys,  machines  and  useful  article.s,  the  conducting  of  sim¬ 
ple  experiments,  the  reading  of  lK)oks  along  collateral  lines,  free¬ 
hand  and  mechanical  drawings,  paintings,  carving,  modeling,  musi¬ 
cal  composition,  original  calculation,  observations  and  rej)Orts 
upon  particular  social  and  industrial  conditions,  the  growing  and 
care  of  domestic  and  wild  animals  and  plants,  experimental  gar- 
<lening,  the  training  of  animals  and  such  like. 

hut  whatever  the  form  or  importance  of  this  supplementary 
effort,  that  results  in  some  voluntary  performance,  the  product  and 
the  })ersonal  power  should  l)e  utilized  in  the  school,  to  reenforce 
what  tlie  pu})il  is  <loing  by  assignment,  and  to  make  clearer,  in  the 
habit,  the  connection  l)etween  the  school  and  the  non-school  life. 

Tlie  ('ourse  of  Study  must  l)e  flexible  enough  and  so  free  from 
mere  prescriptions  that  due  recognition  may  l)e  made  of  these  vol¬ 
untary  offerings. 

This  flexibility,  it  has  seemed,  .should  l)e  assured  to  the  teacher, 
tliat  she  may  find  opportunity  to  put  forth  her  Ix'st  efforts,  doing 
that  one  of  several  allowable  things  that  she  can  do  l)est ;  and  to 
the  pu[)ils  that  their  own  group  interest  may  CDunt  for  something 
in  the  general  plan  ;  and  to  the  i)rincipal  or  superintendent  that  the 
varying  artificial  and  natural  environments  of  the  school  may  Ije 
taken  into  fruitful  account. 

In  this  age  of  manifold  interests  there  is  little  excuse  for  any 
narrow  pre.se ript ions,  or  unvarying  program  or  the  perennial  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  same  les.sons.  A  little  more  freedom  for  both  teachers 
mid  pupils,  confidence  in  children's  interests  as  Ijeing  reasonable, 
jirovision  for  such  free  work  as  they  may  be  educated  lo  undertake, 
and  something  may  lie  yet  further  accomplished  to  make  sensible 
and  effective  the  already  good  wtuk  of  the  schools. 
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THE  POSITIOX  OF  LITERATUIiE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

PROGRAM. 

.II  LIAX  W.  AHEKXETHY,  I’ll.  I).,  BROOKLYN,  X.  Y. 

The  progressive  educational  movements  of  recent  years  have 
brought  alwuit  a  moment«ms  change  in  the  attitude  of  edu¬ 
cational  authority  toward  literature  as  a  subject  of  systematic 
study,  'rhntu^h  tlie  operation  of  new  forces,  often  (juite  outside 
the  scliools,  literature  has  In'en  admitted  to  the  curriculum.  Its 
reception  has  not  always  In'en  cordial,  or  even  gracious;  but  it  has 
found  a  place,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  school  juogram.  Huxley  some¬ 
where  calls  science  the  Cinderella  of  the  sisterhood  of  modern 
studies,  who  long  was  kept  out  of  her  rights  by  scornful  sisters. 
The  figure  would  now  l»e  InUter  applied  to  literature,  for  science 
has  already  assumed  inn)erious  airs,  and  to  those  honors  and  digni¬ 
ties  thus  far  won  by  literature  the  jealous  sisters  are  not  thoroughly 
rec<»nciled. 

The  position  of  literature  in  the  curriculum  is  still  variable  and 
undefined.  Its  status  is  unsettled,  its  methods  are  experimental, 
its  relations  to  other  subjects  are  not  determined,  and  therefore  its 
true  energizing  force  is  only  measurably  felt  and  understood. 
With  the  l)est  treatment  that  it  has  yet  received,  it  falls  far  short 
of  Ixnng  what  Professor  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh,  maintained  it  to  Ixs 
namely,  “  the  most  potent  of  all  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
educator,  whether  we  have  regard  to  intellectual  growth  or  t<»  the 
moral  and  religious  life."  d'here  is  a  showy  flourish  of  activity 
all  along  the  line,  and  here  and  there  something  like  systematic 
<levotion  to  the  claims  of  this  new  subject.  riie  organized  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  colleges  has  made  the  concession  of  an  “  English 
re<juirement "  for  college  entrance  —  a  sorry  enough  affair,  to  be 
sure,  but  Ixdter  than  no  acknowledgment  from  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  of  the  rights  of  literature.  Cinderella  has  not  yet  come 
to  her  own. 

With  the  horizon  of  daily  experience  limited  by  an  atmosphere 
made  “thick  and  fat,"  t()  use  Emerson's  phrase,  with  public  and 
private  avarice,  it  cannot  lx*  expected  that  the  common  outlook 
upon  life,  even  among  prctfessional  educators,  will  lx*  from  the 
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\ ie\\-j)(>int  of  culture.  Hut  if  culture  is  desirable,  culture  in  the 
hi^h  .111(1  ex|)ausive  sense  of  the  word,  the  “  study  of  perfection,” 
as  Mattliew  Arnold  defines  it,  the  passion  for  liecoming  something 
rather  than  for  getting  something,  then  there  can  lie  no  (juestion 
aliout  the  prominence  that  should  1h*  given  in  educational  work  to 
liteniture,  tlie  acknowledged  instrument  of  culture.  The  treasured 
uealth  of  the  world  s  l)c*st  life  is  in  Inioks,  the  precious  distillation 
of  the  ages  of  liunian  thought  and  experience,  and  if  education  is 
to  Ik*  conducive  to  right  growth  in  conduct  and  character  this 
lK‘ueficeut  gift  of  the  ages  should  lx*  made  available  in  all  its  edu- 
(.ition.d  power.  1  he  ricli  material  of  past  life  should  go  into  the 
making  of  new  life,  should  lie  assimilated  by  the  young  student, 
and  assimilation  is  a  diffused,  slow  and  subtle  process.  In  other 
words,  if  the  contribution  of  literature  to  education  is  to  lx*  in 
[•loportion  to  its  accepted  value  as  au  expression  and  interj)retation 
of  life.  It  must  occupy  a  large  and  permanent  place  in  the  school 
program.  Indeed,  tlie  only  logical,  just  and  wise  position  for  lit¬ 
erature  is  in  every  year,  and  every  grade,  from  the  Ixittom  to  the 
top  of  the  school  course.  It  must  not  lie  treated  as  a  detached 
subject,  with  a  definite  lK*ginning  and  end;  literary  training  is 
always  lx‘ginning  and  never  ending.  Neither  should  it  lx*  merely 
“correlated”  with  every  other  subject  that  happens  to  stretch  a 
tentacle  in  its  direction.  And  no  treatment  is  so  inade(juate, 
unjust  and  unwise  as  the  usual  treatment  that  postpones  all  seri- 
<*us  litemry  studV  until  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  liigh  school 
course,  where  more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  pupils  w’ill  never 
reach  it.  d'he  power  of  democracy  is  generated  in  the  grammar 
school,  and  there  is  the  place  for  the  strenuous  exercise  of  culture 
force. 

from  time  immemorial  we  have  had  a  seciuence  of  mathematical 
studies  extending  through  ten  or  twelve  years  of  a  pupils  life. 
And  wh^.'*  C  ertainly  not  lx*cause  of  the  pre-eminently  practical 
value  of  these  studies,  for  we  know  too  well  that  in  the  experience 
(d  tilt*  average  man  — the  average  American  philistine,  for  exam- 
eminentl\  practical  value  of  mathematics  ends  wdth  the 
ability  to  add  and  multiply.  liy  what  reasoning  has  it  ever  lx*en 
shown  tliat  Kiiclid  should  have  a  recognized  place  in  the  school¬ 
room,  and  Shakespeare  should  not?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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question  has  not  been  reasoned,  and  the  disparity  lietween  niath- 
einatics  and  literature  as  forms  of  scliool  culture  and  discipline  is 
mainly  due  to  one  of  those  pedagogical  assumptions  that  have  their 
origin  in  periods  of  intellectual  narrowness  and  poverty,  get  estals 
lished  through  conservatism  and  prejudice,  and  are  rendered  sacretl 
by  custom  and  time.  If  cultivated  people  believe  what  they  [U’o- 
fess  to  believe,  namely,  that  masterpieces  of  literature  are  the 
noblest  prt)ducts  of  the  human  brain,  that  the  artist  is  a  higher 
result  of  civilizatuui  than  the  artisan,  tliat  a  poet  is  a  worthier 
object  of  contemplation  than  a  politician,  tliat  spirit  is  liner  tlian 
matter,  then  there  is  reason  quite  enough  for  placing  in  the  schools 
a  sequence  of  literary  subjects  comparable  with  that  of  matliemat- 
ics,  or  of  science,  or  of  grammar.  It  is  not  contended  that  any 
established  subject,  as  Algebra  or  Latin,  should  necessarily  be 
excluded  or  abridged,  but  merely  that  if  a  place  is  found  for  tliese 
venerable  subjects  of  mental  discipline,  a  place  of  eijual  extent  and 
dignity  should  lie  found  for  literature.  We  need  a  readjustment 
and  better  balancing  of  educational  values.  We  want  more  of 
Plato’s  teaching  and  less  of  Aristotle’s,  more  idealism  and  less 
realism,  more  culture  and  less  disci[)line. 

The  princiide  of  consecutive  literary  studies,  extending  througli 
the  greater  part  of  the  school  cfuirse,  must,  and  will,  soon  be  as 
thoroughly  recognized  as  the  principle  of  consecutive  matliematical 
studies.  No  theory  of  educational  values  can  much  longer  In* 
regarded  as  consi.stent  or  defensible  that  places  Chd)e-r(»ot,  L(|  na¬ 
tions  of  the  third  degree  and  the  Binomial  Theorem  al)ove  C'hau- 
cer's  Prologue,  Hamlet,  and  Paradise  Lost.  Ignorance  of  the  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  one’s  own  tongue  should  no  more  Ik*  condoned  than 
ignorance  of  geography  or  grammar.  Even  fntm  a  low  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  there  can  lx.*  no  doubt  that  a  knowle<lge  of  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Webster  would  lx*  of  far  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  American  youth  than  a  knowledge  (such  as  is  attenq)ted) 
of  tlie  geography  of  the  whole  Eastern  hemisphere.  “The  (i reek 
lx>y,”  says  the  histonan  Curtius,  “when  he  had  learned  to  read 
and  write,  read  the  poets ;  he  learned  to  declaim  tlieiii,  and  with 
the  words  appropriated  to  himself  the  wealth  of  their  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Reason  and  feeling,  taste  and  judgment  were  developed  by 
his  habituating  himself  more  and  more  to  the  ideas  of  poets  of 
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hi^h  and  universal  reputation.”  When  the  American  boy  is  sul> 
jected  to  a  school  (liscii)line  in  which  this  Hellenic  idea  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  fundamental,  then  there  will  lie  in  America  less  vulgarity 
and  less  materialism,  lietter  government,  Ijetter  society  and  lietter 
men. 

The  i)rovision  for  literature  in  the  high  school  is  already  fairly 
lilx?ral,  but  the  results  must  always  Ixi  meagre  and  unsatisfactoiy 
without  substantial  ])reparation  for  the  work  in  the  lower  grades. 
When  some  retinement  of  taste  has  l)een  secured,  then  the  work  of 
analysis  and  criticism  can  liegin,  and  the  survey  of  literary  histoiy 
can  follow.  Taste,  the  power  of  perceiving  the  l^eautiful,  is  a  fac¬ 
ulty  of  slow  growth,  and  can  lie  trained  only  by  prolonged  exer¬ 
cise.  The  feeling  for  literary  l)eauty,  the  spontaneous  recognition 
of  the  true  and  the  artistic,  comes  only  from  continuous  contact 
with  true  art.  Style  cannot  l)e  taught ;  it  must  l)e  experienced. 
Children  will  not  ])refer  “ Tanglewood  Tales”  to  “Chimmie  Fad- 
den  ”  on  authority  or  compulsion ;  neither  is  the  doctrine  of  total 
dei)ravity  true  of  children’s  taste,  for  they  will  enjoy  the  l^eautiful 
and  i)refer  it  to  the  vulgar,  if  they  are  continuously  associated  with 
the  l)eautiful.  Pupils  need  to  l)e  acquainted  with  many  classic 
lK)oks  and  authors,  intimately  and  delightedly,  before  they  can  get 
any  good  from  text-lK)oks  of  literary  history  and  criticism.  It  is 
as  unreasonable,  if  not  as  unprotitable,  to  put  a  pupil  to  the  study 
of  Paradise  Lost  without  a  course  in  more  elementary  classics 
leading  up  to  tliis  supreme  classic,  as  it  would  l)e  to  put  a  pupil 
into  algebra  without  having  mastered  the  elementaiy  processes  of 
arithmetic.  And  yet,  this  is  done  in  a  thousand  schools. 

Fortunately  literature  does  not  have  to  l)e  diluted,  perverted,  or 
transformed  into  “graded  lessons”  in  order  to  l)e  adapted  to  the 
different  stages  of  educational  growth.  From  its  vast  and  varied 
resources  may  l)e  selected  masterpieces,  complete  and  perfect,  suita¬ 
ble  for  eveiy  grade  of  the  school.  In  the  lower  grades  it  is  to  l)e 
studied  for  the  spirit  and  tone,  not  for  the  matter  and  fonn ;  the 
story  for  the  stoiy's  sake,  the  poem  for  the  poetiy^’s  sake  alone.  A 
little  higher  the  author  may  l)e  associated  with  his  work,  and  his 
personality  unfolded  from  his  writings.  As  the  high  school  grades 
are  reached,  each  great  author  may  l)e  studied  more  critically, 
exhaustively  and  with  increasing  attention  to  eix)ch,  i)eriod  and 
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persoiiiil  enviroiiineiit.  And  finally  the  eonrse  may  he  rounded  out 
with  a  j^eneral  survey  of  the  historieal  devel(»i»ment  (tf  the  national 
literature,  in  order  to  establish  in  their  proper  relati(tns  tlie  authors 
already  studied,  to  assoeiate  more  closely  the  streams  of  literary 
influence  with  the  social  and  political  movements  already  traced  in 
the  text-lK)oks  of  history,  and  to  map  out  for  all  future  use  the 
world  of  l)o()ks  with  recoo’iiizahle  and  permanent  iMUindaries.  A 
survey  of  the  subject,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  usual  text-lM»ok 
of  literature,  at  any  earlier  point  than  the  last  year  of  the  hijn^h 
school,  is  comparatively  valueless.  The  text-l>ook  at  its  In^st  is 
only  a  jfuide-lK»ok,  and  like  all  guide-lxxtks  recpiires  an  al)undance 
of  accunndated  knowledije  to  make  it  useful  or  intellio'ible.  And 
a  larjje  contribution  of  this  illuminating^  knowledi^e  must  come  from 
the  teacher.  Hut  there's  the  rub.  More  than  any  other  subject 
in  the  cumculum,  literature  is  the  victim  of  inefliciency,  and  will 
continue  to  suft'er  until  the  fact  is  recognized  that  more  knowledi,o* 
and  skill  are  recjuired  to  teach  Shakespeare  than  to  teach  ('icero. 
Hut  that  is  “another  story,  "  and  (juite  too  lpn;4;  and  seiiotts  to  be 
appended  to  this  article. 
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J.  CHRISTIAN  RAY,  ASHLAND  COLLEGE,  GRANT,  MICHIGAN. 


I. 

Denmark  is  the  land  of  the  snnnv  plains.  According  to 
.John  Carr,  a  ^•entlenian  traveller,  who  visited  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries  in  1S(I3,  her  popnlation  “  posse.s.ses  a  good-natured, 
lalKirious  character,”  and  is  “  fond  of  spirits,  hut  rarely  intoxi¬ 
cated.”  Rrohahly  the  latter  trait  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
Dane  has  permitted  his  country  to  liecoine  the  play-grounds  of 
nearly  every  spiritual  experiment  carricdi  out  hy  modem  Scandi¬ 
navian  writers.  However  this  may  1h%  notahly  enough  the  little 
kingdom  of  Denmark  is  the  place  where  such  authors  as  Rjiirnson, 
Ibsen,  Lie,  Kielland  andfTarlMirg  —  all  of  these  lieing  Norwegians  — 
first  won  fame  and  recognition,  and  through  Danish  critical  filters 
their  masterpieces  have  U'en  slowly  siftt*d  down  into  the  great 
world-cauldron  of  ideas.  Denmark,  indeed,  has  offered  a  fruit¬ 
ful  soil,  iH'sides,  to  the  transplantation  of  numerous  essentially  for¬ 
eign  a*sthetic  flowers,  scented  or  otherwise  :  —  and  yet  the  nation 
has  not  iH'come  unduly  intoxicated.  As  every  other  community 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  she  posses.ses  a  certain  measure  of 
“  young  blood,”  which  may  at  times  run  so  wild  as  to  profess  a 
love  of  things  foreign  and  strange,  instead  of  warming  to  the  old, 
recognized  ideals.  Owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  Braudes, 
young  Denmark  carries  a  strong  “  European  ”  rather  than  a  national 
trait.  Vet,  lielow  the  cosmopolitan  varnish  the  national  heait  lieats 
full,  soft  and  strong. 

The  contemporary  Danish  national  type  is  that  which  does  not 
only  make  excellent  butter  but  knows  that  any  country  is,  unless 
loved,  doomed  to  fade  into  oblivion.  It  is  identical  with  the  jieas- 
ant  type. 

Bjiirnson  some  years  ago  certified  that  the  education  of  the  rural 
population  in  Denmark  is  averagely  aliove  what  other  European 
countries  have  attained.  Instances  of  illiteracy  are  practically 
unknown.  Alert  minds  and  active  spirits  dwell  within  the  stout, 
perhaps  over-fed  iMxlie.s,  and  guide  the  hands  that  turn  out  one 
tub  of  most  excellent  butter  after  another,  to  the  envy  and  the 
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astonishment  of  the  daiiymen  of  other  countiies.  And  it  is  true 
that  the  same  hands  have  managed  to  catch  a  firm  hold  of  the 
reins  of  the  government.  •Si)eaking  in  dialect  has  l^ecome  (juite 
common  in  the  “  Kigsdag  ”  during  the  last  few  decennia  ;  and  this 
is  of  some  significance  in  a  constitutional  kingdom. 

Such  a  harmonious  development  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  invites 
an  explanation  of  the  main  factors  thereof.  Eminent  among  these 
are  the  people’s  high  schools,  or,  in  the  language  of  Sonya 
Kovalevsky,  the  “peasant  universities." 


S.  F.  S.  GRL'NDTVIU. 


d'he  father  of  the  social-ajsthetic-religious  movement  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  tlie  establishment  of  more  than  seventy  uniform  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  among  a  population  of  scarcely  more  than 
2,000,000,  is  N.  F.  S.  (irundtvig,  bishop,  j)oet  and  historian ;  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  modem  Scandinavian  history.  He 
was  lx)m  in  1783,  and  received  a  clergyman’s  education.  In  1810, 
when  ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  state  church,  he  produced  a 
violent  commotion  in  the  Danish  theological  circles  by  preaching 
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;i  .serinoii  over  the  (iiieMtion  :  Why  has  the  word  of  God  tied  from 
flis  house?  —  a  powerful  word  addressed  to  the  rationalistic 
clergy,  exhorting  ministers  to  preach  the  word  of  God  instead  of 
lecturing  from  the  church  pulpit  on  such  themes  as  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  suitable  apiaries,  the  cultivation  of  carrots,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  etc.  Signilicaiitly  enough,  when  the  clergymen  in  plena 
defied  him,  (mly  one  declared  tliat  he  “  did  not  feel  the  hit.” 

In  (iiundtvig’s  numerous  writings  produced  through  a  period  of 
nearly  sixty  years  of  toil  and  trouble  —  he  published  more  than 
any  other  Danish  author  of  the  past  or  present  —  we  find  numer¬ 
ous  allusions  to  a  reform  of  the  schools  for  the  young.  He,  him¬ 
self,  having  witnessed  the  practices  of  the  old  form  of  classical 
schools,  and  seeing  what  young  men  must  endure,  could  never 
grow  tired  of  advocating  a  school  reform  in  favor  of  live  matter 
and  live  languages.  We  hear  liiin  assert  that  the  real  piime  of  life 
is  “■  the  creative  age  of  the  spirit,  when  the  great  views  which  give 
us  joy  and  Ixuietit  in  years  after,  and  the  love  which  lends  impulse 
to  a  desire  of  active  participation  of  life,  will  manifest  themselves.’ 

'riiis  ])eriod  occurs,  said  Grundtvig,  as  young  men  and  women 
Ik^gin  to  realize  their  hopes  and  desires  —  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
to  twenty.  Then  is  the  time  when  they  need  light  o’er  life;  when 
they  want  words  of  advice  aiifl  guidance,  and  not  dry  forms ;  when 
the  living  word  of  live  men  should  penetrate  their  minds  and  give 
impulse  to  every  good  and  noble  seed  hidden  there. 

'rhere  should  lx?  an  audience  of  craving  young  minds  and  souls, 
and  teachers  to  guide  them  for  good.  The  audience  had  been  as 
long  as  Denmark  had  Ixxui  in  existence  ;  but  the  teachers  had  been 
blind  to  what  their  pupils  had  a  right  to  demand :  a  helping  hand 
in  making  their  start  in  the  world. 

Every  one,  high  or  low,  rich  and  poor,  should  imbibe  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  world  in  and  alx)ut  him.  Every  one,  regardless  of 
caste  or  craft,  should  realize  his  right  to  lead  a  noble  life,  a  life  of 
ideals. 

The  history  of  mankind  and  the  poetry  of  great  ages  were  to  be 
the  basis,  “  the  school  for  life.” 

dMmes  came,  when  Grundtvig’s  name  was  a  banner,  but  even  if 
it  had  never  reached  the  climax  of  popularity  it  at  length  enjoyetl, 
the  niMnner  in  which  Danish  educators  realized  the  people’s  high 
sehool  idea,  would  preserve  the  fame  of  the  system. 
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As  an  educational  idea,  Grundtvig's  view  is  entirely  original  and 
Northern  in  character.  Socrates,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  planned 
like  systems,  and  yet  there  is  a  vast  tlifference.  The  conteini>la- 
tion  of  youth  as  the  sunny  age,  upon  which  a  rich  or  poor  harvest 
is  dependent,  is  rather  universal ;  but  a  school  for  the  young,  aim¬ 
ing  at  life  rather  than  certificates,  degrees  and  examinations,  and 
adapted  to  the  many  instead  of  the  comparatively  few  gifted  ones, 
was  remarkable  at  that  time  when  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  ruled 
arbitrarily  the  growing  generation.  As  things  were,  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  might  hunger  for  light  and  food  for  their 
minds,  but  \Gthout  ever  having  an  oppoitunity  to  claim  what  they 
wanted.  If  the  “  lower  *’ classes  were  to  gain  anything  through 
their  emancipation  from  privileged  yokes,  it  was  a  right  to  idealize 
life  ^vithin  and  alx)ut  their  spheres. 

Grundtvig’s  high  school  idea  aims  at  the  .same  double  end  as 
nearly  all  other  educational  .systems  have  in  view,  namely,  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  people 
through  the  individual.  But  it  was  a  pronounced  departure  from 
accepted  standards,  when  he  placed  all  the  stress  upon  the  living 
word  on  the  teacher’s  tongue,  claiming  its  superior  power,  as  com¬ 
pared  AGth  the  dead  letter.  The  practice  of  leaving  young  men 
and  women  alone  to  fight  or  cherish,  without  guidance,  the  many 
views  and  aspiratifnis  of  budding  manluxxl  or  womanhood,  appeared 
to  Grundt^■ig  most  ridiculous.  When  the  July  revolution  had 
infused  into  many  progressive  minds  new  perspectives  of  lilHUty 
and  republicanism,  he  renewed  his  efforts  to  call  into  existence 
high  schools  where  the  maturing  generation  C(^uld  ab.sorb  well- 
founded  ideas  of  whatever  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  theii-  coun¬ 
try,  and  avoid  the  detestable  fate  of  playing  the  role  of  “  ballot 
cattle.” 

III. 

The  conservative  government  was  loath  to  accept  Grundtvig’s 
suggestions,  although  these  won  the  favor  of  more  than  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  family.  Indeed.  Christian  VIII.,  the  only  sci¬ 
entist  who  ever  giaced  the  throne  of  Denmark,  took  stejis  t<* 
reform  the  famous  Academy  of  Soer,  which  Ludvig  IIollHUg. 
Denmark’s  Voltaire,  had  founded;  but  the  king’s  death,  in  1889, 
put  a  stoj)  to  the  realization  of  the  plan. 
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Five  years  hence,  Christian  Flor,  formerly  professor  of  Danish 
literature  in  the  rniversity  of  Kiel,  succeeded  in  raisuig  the  funds 
necessary  to  the  estahlishment  of  a  genuuie  people's  high  school. 
The  institution  was  established  on  a  large  country  estate  in  Kiid- 
ding,  Jutland,  and  was  a  success  from  the  l)eginning.  Flor  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  (Trundtvig's  ideas,  and  found  occa¬ 
sion  to  express  this  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Russia,  thus : 
“  In  the  people's  high  schools  we  do  not  aim  to  impart  what  is 
generally  termed  ‘  knowledge.'  We  endeavor  to  educate  and 
enlighten  the  student's  mind,  and  to  warm  up  and  enlarge  his 
heart.  Tlierefore,  young  people  must  seek  our  school  as  grown¬ 
up  men  and  women,  at  a  time  when  their  minds  are  ripe  and  their 
hearts  susceptilde." 


A  DANISH  SCHOOL. 

Denmark's  unfortunate  war  with  (Germany,  in  1S04,  made 
Rodding  a  part  of  a  Rrussian  province.  The  buildings  remain  yet, 
and  are  those  of  a  typical  Danish  farm,  with  its  four  wings 
ari-anged  in  a  square,  its  spacious  garden  abundant  in  old  fruit 
trees  and  goosel)errv  bushes,  and  its  hawthorn  hedges  fancifully 
trimmed.  Hut  the  school  was  moved  across  the  Ixnder  line,  to  the 
village  of  Vejen,  where  “  Askov  High  School"  has  since  devel- 
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<)[)e(l  into  a  veritable  Mecca  for  the  young  generation  of  Danish 
j)easants. 

While  Iiodding  and  Askov  maintained  certain  “academic’' 
features,  there  was  a  young  teacher,  Kristen  Kohl,  who  attempted 
another  interpretation  of  (Trundtvig's  ideas.  He  resolved  to  estal>- 
lish  a  high  school  from  which  any  and  all  traces  of  classicism  and 
formality  were  removed.  Having  rented  a  few  rooms  in  a  farm¬ 
house,  he  gathered  alnuit  him  a  numl)er  of  young  men  —  ^dain 
children  of  equally  plain  Kuenlander  families  —  and  proposed  to 
‘•^awnken  "  them.  He  never  professed  imparting  to  his  pupils  any 
definite  amount  of  positive  knowledge,  hut  endeavored  merely  to 
stimulate  their  energies  and  to  create  a  desire  for  spiritual  activity. 
In  accordance  with  this  purpo.se  he  wasted  no  time  upon  trifling 
detaiks,  which  might  l)e  useful  to  others,  hut  lectured  on  subjects 
of  general  impoitance  to  every-day  people.  His  addre.ss  was  that 
of^  a  brother  or  a  friend,  and  even  though  he  employed  no  text- 
lM»oks,  times  came  when  the  Ikws  ha<l  learned  to  love  heaven  and 
earth  well  enough  to  ask  for  details. 

In  spite  of  much  opposition  among  the  .sceptic  rural  cla.s.se.s, 
Kohl's  high  .school  prospered,  and  little  by  little  the  farmers  per¬ 
mitted  their  daughters  to  .seek  the  in.stitution, —  .still  not  without 
.some  mi.sgivings  respecting  woman’s  emancijjation  and  the  like. 

Many  of  the  men  and  women  who  took  part  in  the  movement 
during  the  first  years  of  struggle,  have  long  Ixien  a.sleep.  Hut 
through  their  children  the  i>ea.sant  university  plan  has  l)een  real¬ 
ized,  and  over  the  sunny  plain.s,  the  idyl  of  which  every  traveller 
from  John  Carr  to  Kdmund  (iosse  has  vaunted,  dwells  an  echo  of 
enthusia.sm  over  “the  school  for  life,”  and  .six  thou.sand  young 
men  and  women  are  every  year  a<lded  to  the  army  of  workers 
who.se.  agricultural  ait  is  well  nigh  foremost  among  all  competing 
fraternitie.s,  and  whose  butter  has  long  astonished  our  English 
friends. 

In  1804  only  seven  high  schools  exi.sted  in  Denmark.  Seven 
years  hence  the  numlier  had  lieen  increased  by  twenty-two,  and  at 
present  alx)Ut  seventy  .schools  of  this  character  dot  the  country 
which  occupies  only  fifteen  thou.sand  square  miles.  J'he  fact  that 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  and  women  among  a 
total  population  of  two  millions  have  visited  .some  higli  .school,  is 
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indicative  of  the  importance  of  these  institutions  for  tlie  develoi)- 
luent  of  national  intelligence. 

IV. 

Nearly  all  Danish  people’s  high  schools  are  located  in  or  alxmt 
small  towns  and  villages.  They  usually  occupy  one  or  more 
houses  of  the  .same  t}i)e :  On  the  lower  floor  several  lecture 
rooms,  a  gymnasium,  dining  rooms  and,  usually,  the  private  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  director  and  his  family.  ( )n  the  upper  floors  are 
dormitories  for  tlie  pupils,  reading  and  conversation  rooms,  etc. 
The  calendar  year  embraces  two  .school  terms. 

Very  little  special  teaching  takes  i)lace  in  these  institutions,  but 
pupils  listen  to  live,  sometimes  six  or  seven  lectures  every  day,  ami 
take  part,  besides,  in  such  special  courses  in  dairy  book-keeping, 
horticulture,  cattle-feeding,  fishing,  etc.,  as  may  l>e  offered.  Weav¬ 
ing,  sewing  and  cooking  pertain  to  the  girls'  department.  The 
practice  of  .sloyd  is  very  much  indulged  in  by  the  young  men. 
Subjects  for  the  lectures  are  taken  from  civic  histoiy  mainly ; 
besides,  Bible  subjects  and  themes  from  the  fields  of  natural  his¬ 
toiy,  geography,  mathematics  and  hygiene,  political  and  social 
economy,  mythology, —  and  everyday  life,  afford  a  basis  of  talks 
and  discussions.  On  the  whole,  the  pupils  are  required  to  listen 
rather  than  to  read.  —  a  metliod  intimately  connected  with 
(Trundtvig's  idea  of  “  the  living  word  ”  pos.sessing  an  eminent 
advantage  over  “  tlie  dead  letter.”  To  awaken  the  spiritual  acti^•i- 
ties  and  to  render  the  young  minds  su.sceptible,  are  the  main 
objects  of  the  teachers.  Hence,  nearly  all  high  .school  pupils  are 
excellent  listeners  and  the  teachers  admirable  lecturers.  It  is 
(piite  rem.irkable  how  rapidly  a  dull  young  person  will,  under 
proper  guidance,  acciuire  a  faculty  of  readily  making  use  of  even  a 
small  store  of  knowledge. 

The  absence  of  examinations  makes  the  pupils  free  and  easy  in 
their  movements.  Each  .school  term  closes  with  a  commencement 
exercise  of  .several  days’  duration,  during  which  a  numl)er  of 
addresses  are  given  by  prominent  men  or  women  from  far  and  near, 
by  the  teaching  force  and  otlier.s,  whereupon  the  pupils  return 
home  to  pursue  their  divers  trades,  thus  putting  their  attainments 
to  practical  te.sts. 
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The  effect  of  the  healthy,  happy  school  life  upon  the  young 
people  is  highly  Ijenelicial.  True,  there  are  certain  rules  which 
everybody  is  expected  to  observe,  but  the  maintainaiice  of  order  is 
no  difficult  matter  in  an  institution  where  the  teachers  ’  homes  are 
throAm  open  to  even*  student ;  where  the  dinmg  hall  is  the  com¬ 
mon  refectory  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike,  and  where  the  welfare 
of  the  school  is  a  matter  of  mutual  interest. 

It  is  truly  wonderful  to  witness  how  a  skillful  teacher  may 
attach  himself  to  some  individual  pupil  and,  chatting  merrily  with 
him  in  a  sofa  comer,  find  the  key  of  the  pupil’s  very  heart.  Such 
faculties  enable  the  teachers  to  mould  characters  and  train  the 
feelings  of  the  young. 

“  Break-doA\ms  ”  from  overwork  are  practically  unknomi,  as  the 
schools  will  be  sought  only  by  the  class  of  young  people  whose 
minds  are  fresh  and  receptive,  and  whose  bodies  have,  through  con¬ 
stant  work,  attained  strength  and  endurance. 

The  recognition  of  these  high  schools  is  now  universal  in  Den¬ 
mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Germany  and  Austria.  County 
and  state  appropriations  support  them,  and  of  late  they  have 
Ijecome  identified  with  the  university  extension  movement  through¬ 
out  Scandina^^a. 

Among  the  men  who  devote  their  energies  to  the  promotion 
of  the  peasant  universicies  —  a  term  coined  by  the  late  Madame 
Kovalevsky  —  are  some  of  the  most  influential  teachers  in  Den¬ 
mark.  The  name  of  Paul  la  Cour  will  never  Ije  forgotten,  as  long 
as  the  tiled  roofs  of  Askov  are  visible  from  the  (Terman  frontiers. 
His  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of  electricity  and  his  great 
work  on  the  transmission  of  soimds  have  caused  the  universities 
of  Coj)enhagen  and  Vienna  to  seek  his  sei^ice,  but  in  vain.  Lud¬ 
vig  Schroeder,  the  historian,  and  Enist  Trier,  are  houseliold  names 
in  Danish  educational  circles. 

In  our  own  coimtiy,  four  high  schools  of  the  (Trimdtvigian  t}'])e 
are  now  established.  Their  aims  and  methods  have  Ijeen  modified 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  the  English  language  and  American 
histoiy  must  necessarily  l)e  cultivated  by  our  foreign  contingent, 
if  the  same  shall  be  of  value  to  our  national  cause. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 

SUPT.  C.  F.  CARROLL,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

IX  cdii.sidering  the  subject  proposed  for  discussion,  we  inevita¬ 
bly  ask  two  questions.  First, —  How  does  Manual  Training 
affect  the  child’s  desire  to  know  iuid  his  ability  to  judge  and  rea¬ 
son?  Second, —  How  does  it  affect  his  will  power  and  character? 

Thrnigh  the  discussions  of  recent  years,  we  have  learned  that  a 
large  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  comes  to  us 
through  the  organs  of  sensation.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  theory 
that  we  learn  one  fact  at  a  time.  We  have  analyzed  the  nervous 
system,  and  have  divided  it  into  the  nerve  cells  and  nerve  tracts 
that  minister  especially  to  sensation.  We  connect  these  with  the 
fibres  that  extend  to  the  surface  of  the  liody.  We  see  tliese  fibres 
spread  out  at  their  extremities  into  filaments  that  receive  impres¬ 
sions  of  toucli,  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell.  We  have  learned 
to  see  these  images  arranged  in  the  sensory  areas  ready  for  instant 
use  —  seiwed  up  as  occasion  may  require,  in  all  the  processes  of 
education. 

The  old  p.sychology  drew  from  these  images  m  treating  concept, 
memoiy,  imagination,  judgment,  and  so  on,  but  the  new  psychology 
has  not  only  given  a  definite  place  to  sense  impressions,  but  has 
also  located  definitely  motor  areas  and  given  to  our  bodily  activi¬ 
ties  a  new  place  in  education. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  l^een  shown  that  sensation  is  dependent 
largely  upon  muscular  reaction  for  its  effectiveness.  The  child 
needs  his  hands  to  get  liis  first  definite  impressions  of  either  dis¬ 
tance  or  space.  He  uses  his  hands  in  the  first  years  of  his  life 
quite  as  much  as  his  eyes.  Furthermore,  in  both  the  animal  and 
the  child,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  every  sensation  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  corresponding  activity.  Unless  we  act  in  response  to  the 
sensation,  we  practice  what  is  familiarly  termed  inhibition,  a  factor 
that  enters  into  a  child's  life  only  after  he  has  practised  seeing  and 
touching  for  months  or  even  years.  To  state  it  in  another  way, 
we  expend  energy  in  the  process  of  inhibition  whenever  our  senses 
are  active.  This  means  that  the  motor  area  of  the  brain  performs 
its  proportionate  share  of  work. 
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Tliis  tlieoiy  l)ecoines  interesting  when  we  examine  the  Imiin  of 
tlie  idiot.  Here  we  tiiul  in  the  motor  area  only  scattered  nerve 
cells.  Whatever  success  we  have  in  training  such  a  person 
depends  upon  the  few  movements  that  he  can  learn  to  accomplish 
successfully.  If  my  hand  is  palsied,  a  part  t)f  my  hrain  l)ecomes 
atrophied  and  lifeless.  Disease  in  the  motor  part  of  the  hrain 
means  that  some  muscles  of  the  lM)dy  are  j)alsied  and  useless.  If 
I  cannot  use  my  hand  in  the  perfVninance  of  some  'delicate  task, 
the  corresponding  part  of  my  hrain  is  defective,  and  to  that  extent 
I  lack  brains. 

Further,  it  is  frequently  and  truthfnlly  atlirmed  that  my  memory 
consists  lai’gely  of  what  I  have  done.  My  childhood  is  recalled, 
not  only  ly  the  memory  of  a  place,  hut  by  a  succession  of  activities 
covering  years.  If  I  have  any  skill  as  a  lalnner,  an  artisan,  an 
artist,  or  a  scientist,  it  is  l»ecause  1  reniemlK*r  movements  np(»n 
which  my  skill  depends.  'I'liis  memory  rests  in  my  motor  activi¬ 
ties.  While  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  movements  rapidly 
Ijecome  automatic,  yet  it  is  the  motor  side  of  the  brain  that  first  , 
establishetl  and  constantly  preserves  my  power  of  a  definite  kind 
of  action. 

If  we  follow  this  logic  a  little  farther,  it  appears  that  my  power 
of  thinking  mid  of  reasoning  is  inseparable  from  this  store  of 
familiar  activities.  Every  sentence  that  I  read  from  a  Intok,  or 
that  I  hear  spoken,  is  largely  a  record  of  the  activities  of  other  men 
which  I  can  easily  understand  Ix^cause  they  are  like  my  own.  My 
knowledge  of  history  is  principally  a  knowledge  of  men's  doings, 
and  I  interpret  the  lives  of  others  by  my  own  experience.  My 
knowledge  of  the  larger  world  which  I  have  never  seen  must  come 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  little  part  of  the  world  that  I  have 
seen. 

To  a  degree,  we  have  recognized  all  these  [)rinci[)les  that  I  have 
thus  roughly  sketched  in  our  organization  of  the  common  school 
system.  The  Kindergarten  uses  the  Ixaly  or  a  part  of  the  l)ody,  A 
in  every  exercise  of  the  day.  It  is  a  manual  training  school  of  the 
Ijest  sort,  and  is  intended  to  lx*  wholly  scientific.  The  first  grade 
teacher  and  other  primary  teachers  are  struggling  to  give  express¬ 
ion  to  the  sensations  that  they  seek  to  initiate  in  their  pupils. 
Drawing  and  modeling  and  the  study  (tf  art  generally,  singing,  all 
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work  in  natural  science,  all  the  best  work  in  geography  and  his¬ 
tory,  have  a  distinctly  motor  and  manual  side.  These  subjects 
have  l)een  introduced  into  the  [)ublic  schools  under  the  forced  issue 
of  public  sentiment. 

•  The  graduates  of  technical  schools  and  scientific  schools  are 
intelligent  men.  Tliey  have  contributed  indefinitely  to  the  advance 
of  the  wt)rld  in  all  its  imlustrial  and  social  phases.  The  classical 
regime  would  have  held  us  in  perpetual  stagnation. 

Let  us  attempt  to  answer  briefly  the  other  (piestion  that  we  have 
asked.  How  does  manual  training  affect  will  and  character? 

To  l)egin  with,  the  child  has,  as  his  stock  in  trade,  instinct  and 
energy.  My  means  of  these  he  attacks  the  world  with  his  fingers, 
and  fists,  and  legs,  and,  in  fact,  with  his  whole  body.  He  touches 
all  within  reach,  he  travels  over  his  town  and  his  neighlx)rhood.  He 
tries  everything  within  sight  and  reach.  We  feed  and  clothe  this 
biped  that  we  may  furnish  and  preserve  his  store  of  energy. 

A  child  will  expend  much  of  his  energy  uselessly  and  at  random 
unless  it  is  turned  into  certain  productive  channels.  The  great 
mass  of  mankind  expend  this  energy  in  merely  securing  a  liveli¬ 
hood  —  in  maintaining  an  existence.  In  general,  it  may  be  said, 
that  we  fall  by  the  way  when  this  store  of  energy  fails  us. 

In  all  accepted  modern  theories,  it  is  regarded  as  of  the  first 
importance  that  we  bring  the  body  to  perfection.  Both  health  and 
cheerfulne.ss,  and  effectiveness  in  the  competition  of  life  in  any 
department,  depend  largely  upon  lx)dily  conditions.  Much  of  the 
money  raised  by  taxation  in  every  city  is  spent  in  preserving  con¬ 
ditions  favoral)le  to  health.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  modem  home. 

The  farmer  s  lM»y  early  turns  his  efforts  in  definite  directions 
which  contribute  to  produce  a  perfect  lx>dy.  More  than  that,  his 
steady  muscular  effort  gives  him  great  strength.  His  persistence 
in  toil  makes  hard  things  appear  easy.  He  has  a  sufficient  variety 
of  toil  to  make  him  somewhat  intelligent. 

These  boys  govern  our  cities,  our  states,  our  nation.  Subtract 
them  from  our  history,  and  but  little  of  interest  will  remain. 
Their  perfection  of  Ixaly,  their  intelligence,  their  ability  to  toil, 
impels  them  to  go  far  and  wide,  to  undertake  great  lalxn.s,  and  to 
assume  leadership. 
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The  struggle  of  life  in  any  line  is  largely  a  physical  strife. 
Character  results  from  such  persistent  elfort.  Will  is  pretty 
largely  a  physical  fact.  Strong  men  and  strong  women  easily  will 
to  do. 

The  city  boy  is  at  a  disadvantage  because  he  generally  lacks  the 
elements  that  I  have  traced  in  the  life  of  the  country  lx)y.  There 
is  really  verj’  little  for  him  to  do.  He  sits  al)out  in  our  upholstered 
homes  tmd  travels  listlessly  about  the  streets.  He  will  do  what  we 
ask  him  to  do,  but  we  really  have  no  tasks  for  him  to  perform. 
His  energy  wastes  Ijecause  it  is  unused.  He  lacks  appetite  l>ecause 
he  lacks  exercise.  He  lacks  will  because  he  lacks  physical  devel¬ 
opment,  and  in  the  last  analysis,  he  lacks  character  because  he  has 
no  physical  basis' upon  which  to  build  it.  This  line  of  reasoning, 
if  it  is  correct,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  something  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  development  of  the  cliild  in  the  public  schools. 

The  girl  fares  much  better  than  the  lx)y.  .She  learns  to  use  her 
neeille  early.  She  acquires  a  delicacy  of  ttjuch  in  the  thousand 
little  aits  of  home.  She  has  a  tine  sense  that  marks  her  as 
accomplished  far  lieyond  the  other  sex.  .She  has  the  power  of  dis¬ 
crimination  Ijecause  she  has  dealt  with  colors  in  material  from 
infancy.  She  has  had  manual  training  from  the  very  day  she 
liegan  to  play  with  dolls  and  to  act  as  assistant  to  her  mother  in 
the  numerous  uidu.stries  of  the  home.  ( )n  a  small  scale,  .she  is 
always  a  hou.sekeeper  cliarged  with  duties  and  responsibilitie.s.  As 
a  rule,  she  is  far  more  intelligent  within  certain  limits  and  has 
(juicker  perceptions,  in  fact,  attains  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
culture. 

d'he  manual  training  school  should  contribute  something  to 
remove  this  disparity  and  to  cure  this  defect.  But  the  manual 
training  school  should  accomplish  much  more  than  this.  Our  civ¬ 
ilization  is  now  dependent  largely  upon  industrial  enterprises. 
There  is  but  small  room  in  the  world  for  lawyers  and  ministers. 
There  is  a  Ix^undless  held  for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  and 
who  have  l)een  trained  t<i  exerci.se  some  skill  of  hand.  The  l)oy 
thoroughly  trained  in  any  industrial  line  in  his  school  life  would 
l)e  quite  safe  from  poveity,  would  be  intelligent  from  the  reason 
that  I  have  given,  would  l)e  .safe  from  temptations  to  idleness  and 
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It  is  also  true,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that  the  industrial 
element,  brought  in  properly  at  every  point  of  his  life,  would  make 
him  a  more  intelligent  man  than  he  would  othenvise  be.  The 
classical  idea  of  a  man  has  become  almost  offensive  to  the  world. 
Long  ago,  Kousseau  pictured  the  man  who  had  simply  mastered 
all  language  as  a  drivelling  idiot,  imable  to  show  himself  in  com¬ 
pany.  Montaigne  distinguished  Ijetween  a  man  and  a  grammarian. 
The  highly  finished,  thorough-bred,  classical  scholar  of  today  is 
sometimes  an  anomaly,  out  of  place  in  the  world,  almost  despised 
of  men. 

While  this  picture  appears  to  be  a  little  extreme,  it  is  literally 
true  that  the  old  world  is  burdened  with  classes  of  students  who 
cannot  find  a  livelihood  and  drift  to  our  shores,  bearing  with  them 
the  seeds  of  anarchy  and  discontent  which  they  have  imbibed  in 
their  own  homes. 

I  should  go  a  step  farther  and  say  that  the  man  who  has  some 
skill  of  hand,  some  avocation,  some  recreation  that  calls  him 
abroad  or  that  leads  him  to  the  laljoratoiy,  has  more  joy  of  life 
than  even  the  recluse  who  feeds  Iris  soul  chiefly  upon  the  vague 
mysteries  of  philo.sophy  or  upon  the  imaginings  of  theology. 

.Vctive  life  of  every  kind,  whether  it  be  in  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions,  in  the  marts  of  trade,  or  in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  is  at 
present  intensely  and  universally  real,  and  our  education  must 
have  injected  into  it  all  the  elements  that  fit  us  to  enter  upon  such 
activities.  We  need  not  teach  a  trade,  we  need  not  necessarily  use 
the  axe  or  the  hoe,  but  we  must  deal  with  other  finer  perceptions 
that  depend  upon  the  secondary  muscles  and  upon  the  motor  activi¬ 
ties,  if  we  would  live  in  all  parts  of  our  body,  throughout  our 
whole  being,  and  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  the  present  hour. 
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ALGEBRA  VERSUS  ENGLISH. 

PRINCIPAL  WILLIAM  D.  MACKINTOSH,  WEST  ROXBCRY,  MASS. 

Like  all  other  visitors  to  the  nebulous  realms  of  mysticism.  1 
made  it  mv  first  business  to  secure  a  guide. 

So,  before  entering  the  phantasmal  shades,  I  approached,  just  at 
the  portals,  some  little  enclosures,  in  which  shadowy  forms  were 
grouped. 

(.)ne  of  these  enclosures  bore  the  inscrijttion.  “  (iruides  for  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Temple  of  The  Algebra.'* 

As  I  approached  it,  I  was  greeted  with  a  hubbub  of  vociferation: 
“  Take  me  for  your  guide,"  “  Me,"  “Me."  And  each  held  out  a 
card  of  identification,  bearing  his  name,  date,  and  some  [leculiarity 
of  mathematical  lielief. 

The  first  card  I  glanced  at.  had  this  inseri[»tion :  “Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  1680.  Negative  quantities  that  are  less  than  zero  do 
exist.  E.  g.,  if  a  man  have  no  [inqierty  andisbO^;  in  debt,  he 
has  50  £  less  than  nothing." 

.\nother  card  read  thus:  “Todhunter — ISTO.  You  can't 
subtract  a  larger  quantity  from  a  smaller,  but  you  can  imagine 
quantities  less  than  zero." 

Another  card:  “Wingate  — 1094.  It  isn't  good  English  to 
say  that  you  can  subtract  one  numlier  from  another.  Sulitraction 
teacheth  to  take  a  lesser  number  out  of  a  greater.  If  you  say 
thus,  you  will  not  get  ([uantities  less  than  zero." 

Another:  “Kev.  Z.  Jones  — 1820.  Who  say  that  they  are 
‘adding’  when  they  are  getting  the  sum;  ‘subtracting*  when 
they  are  getting  the  difference  of  two  numliers,  —  are  using  wrong 
English." 

A  multiplied  diversity  of  cards,  inscrijitions  and  hallooings  still 
greeted  me. 

( )lf  in  a  corner,  by  himself,  taking  no  [lart  in  the  tumult,  was 
another  form,  hazy  and  indistinct,  like  the  rest.  Nor  did  lie  offer 
his  card  till  I  asked  for  it. 

“  Lewis  Carroll,  pseud,  1885.  Mathematician,"  read  the  inseri[»- 
tion. 
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For  the  first  time  all  the  rest  were  in  accord:  “Not  him,” 
“  Not  him,”  they  shouted;  “Algebra  land  isn't  Wonderland.” 

“  What,”  I  said,  “  is  it  true  that  Algebra-land  is  to  be  looked  at 
through  the  eyes  of  the  guide?”  He  nodded  assent. 

“  I  will  take  you,”  I  said. 

.\nd  we  came  at  length  to  the  Temple  of  The  Algebra.  Ori¬ 
ental  foundations.  Medifeval  superstructure.  In  extent,  beyond 
human  vision. 

“  \b)biscum  Capite  Fidem,”  was  inscrilx'd  alcove  the  portals. 

Within,  a  dim,  uncertain  light.  Wherefore,  for  a  time,  did  I 
stumbling  go.  (iradually,  my  strained  eyes  pierced  the  dimness. 

'riiere,  on  my  right,  apparently  endless,  was  a  curtain  hung. 
.\n  opening  in  it,  so  small  that  a  ray  could  scarcely  struggle 
through,  d'hough  my  guide  pointed  directly  at  it,  I  Avas  long  in 
detecting  the  tiny  hole. 

Soon,  however,  there  appeared  at  this  opening  the  apex  of  what 
proved  to  l)e  a  pyramidal-shaped  monster,  coming  through  from 
the  other  side. 

As  it  advanced,  the  opening  kept  eidarging,  always  circular  in 
shape ;  enlarging,  apparently,  of  its  own  volition,  since  it  was 
always ‘a  trifle  larger  than  the  cross  section  of  the  monster,  as  it 
advanced  toward  us. 

“What  creature  is  this?”  I  exclaimed,  involuntarily. 

.My  guide  motioned  slightly.  Whereat  the  monster  spoke, 
without  ceasing  its  snake-like  advance:  “My  name  is  ‘  I.,ess- 
than-Xothing.’  I  am  composed  of  minus  numlieivs,  ever  decreas¬ 
ing  in  value  as  they  increase  in  .size.” 

1  must  have  shown  that  I  was  still  puzzled,  for  the  monster 
l)egan  anew:  “That  hole  is  zero,  and  zero  is  accommodating 
enough  to  keep  growing  bigger  as  my  size  increase.s.  That's  how 
I  am  able, —  no  matter  how  big  I  grow,  —  to  keep  my  name, 

‘  Less-than-Xothing.’  ” 

“  Hut  what  right  have  you  to  .so  absurd  a  name?”  I  asked. 

“  Right  enough,”  he  answered,  with  mo.st  decorous  solemnity, 
“Classical  authoiity.  You  remember  Ulysses  telling  the  Cyclops 
that  his  name  was  ‘  Oudeis,’  —  ‘Xc-one,’  or  ‘Nothing’  is  all  the 
same  idea.  And  you  won’t  deny  that  I,  being  wholly  man-mrde, 
am  much  lower  in  the  scale  than  Ulysses.  So,  as  compared  with 
him,  ‘  Less-than-Xothing’  is  a  most  befitting  name.” 
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“  Ridiculous,’'  I  ejaculated. 

“  Sorn’  you  don’t  like  it,”  giinned  the  monster :  “  it 's  no  worse 
than  your  centigrade  thermometer  that  your  scientists  are  well  con¬ 
tent  to  use.” 

I  turned  to  my  guide. 

“Is  that  the  monster's  meaning?  Because  we  allow  the  esti¬ 
mated  273rd  degree  from  the  bottom  to  lx?  called  ‘zen^,’  therehu-e 
all  other  degrees  l^elow  the  27ord  must  be  ‘less  than  zero,'  thus 
givmg  logical  color  to  this  thing’s  contention  alxuit  its  ouii  name.” 

My  guide  gravely  nodded  his  assent. 

“  But  in  one  pouit  it  fails  to  correspond,”  I  added;  “for  our 
scientists  now  distinguish  lx?tween*  the  ‘  zero  ’  and  the  ‘  absolute 
zero  ’ ;  as  if  it  were  quite  in  accord  with  the  natural  order  of  the 
universe  that  there  should  Ix^  at  least  two  zeros,  ffieatlv  differiim 
from  each  other." 

“  Perhaps,”  echoed  the  monster,  “  you  will  tind  your  ‘  zero '  and 
your  ‘  absolute  zero  ’  here  in  this  Temple,  if  you  kee[)  your  eyes 
open.” 

“  Where  shall  we  look  for  them  ?  ”  I  asked  of  my  guide. 

He  pointed  toward  his  left  and  we  started  that  way,  out  of  the 
sphere  of  “  Less-than-Nothing,”  whom  we  left  moving  backward, 
the  “zero”  hole  closing  automatically,  as  fast  as  his  receding  bulk 
diminished. 

The  new  object  we  had  come  to  see  was  a  chain,  hanging  from 
a  height  greater  than  eyesight  could  reach.  It  was  made  of  links, 
each  a  little  stouter  than  the  one  next  lx.dow,  and  each  so  shai)ed 
as  to  represent  a  groiqxnumeral.  The  lowest  link  just  cleared  tlie 
floor,  having  a  point  too  flue  for  me  to  detect  just  where  it  ended. 

Close  to  this,  hung  another  chain,  made  like  tlie  first;  l)ut. 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  floor,  it  descended  into  a  chasm,  small 
at  the  top,  but  ever  enlarging,  the  deeper  it  went:  —  the  depth, 
like  the  height  al)ove,  Ixdng  l)eyond  human  vision.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  gave  ample  space  for  the  ever-increasing  size  of  the  links 
douiiward.  The  tiny  point  of  this  chain,  at  tlie  floor  level,  was 
the  middle,  instead  of  the  end  point,  as  was  the  case  with  the  first 
chain. 

The  chains  seemed  to  have  lx?en  at  rest  only  temporarily:  for 
now  they  lx*gan  dashing  against  each  other,  clanking  direfully  as 
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they  struck.  The  tiny  points  at  the  floor  level  Wgaii  shouting  at 
each  other  in  a  terrible  passion. 

“  I  am  the  zero-absolute,”  the  first  was  fiercely  crying  out. 
‘  Thef»ry  of  Limits '  V)ears  me  out  in  my  assumption.  My  size, 
infinitesimal,  Wars  witness  that  I  am  the  only  true  and  genuine, 
the  absolute  zero.” 

“  I  do  n't  care  one  of  your  raps  for  your  ‘  Theory  of  Limits,'  ” 
hurled  back  the  other  in  defiance. 

And  I  wondered  why  it  didn't  snap  short  off  at  its  thin  middle 
point,  under  the  stress  of  its  vindictive  energy. 

“  What  I  know  is  this,”  it  went  on,  with  increasing  fury,  “  and 
any  algeVaa  uill  prove  it  to  you.  Reckon  it  out  for  yourself. 
Subtract  c»ne  from  one  and  I  am  Iku'ii,  —  the  genuine,  unadulterated 
zero.  Subtract  two  from  one  and  there  is  my  ‘  —  1  ’  right  Wlow 
me,  where  he  Wlongs.  Subtract  three  from  one  and  there  is  my 
—  2  ’  in  its  proper  place,  next  l)elow  that.  So  I  can  Wat  you  out 
and  out,  and  with  that  very  Algebra  you  lK)ast  of  so  loud." 

What  a  tremendous  l)lusterer  lie  was,  to  W  sure.  Perhaps  he 
knew  the  weakness  of  his  assumiitive  argument  and  sought  to 
strengthen  his  claim  liy  fierce  loudness  of  iteration. 

The  (piarrel  u^is  stopped  for  a  nunnent  in  a  curious  way. 

My  guide  motioned  me  to  put  my  finger  into  the  chasm  Wlow 
the  .second  chain.  T(*  my  surprise,  instead  of  a  hole,  I  found  a 
solid  surface,  like  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Not  only  did  the  chasm 
now  vanish  but.  als(»,  that  part  of  the  second  chain  which  had 
hung  in  it.  So  that  the  two  chains  now  hung  in  iierfect  accord 
and  had  even  Wgun  to  coale.sce. 

After  a  little.  I  to(»k  my  finger  away.  The  chasm  and  its 
enclo.sed  chain  reappeared :  the  wrangling  liegan  afre.sh. 

I  concluded  that  the  surface  directly  under  the  chain  had  Wen 
logically  polished  to  the  point  of  invisibility,  reflecting  perfectlv 
the  chain  alM>ve. 

One  thing  more.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Yielding  to  a 
mysterious  impulse,  what  time  I  kept  my  finger  on  the  surface,  I 
kept  repeating  t(j  myself.  —  “  In  your  specious  argument  you  spoke 
of  ‘subtracting  one  number  from  another.'  Supposing  that  were 
fal.se  English.  Supposing  no  one  ever  did,  that  no  one  ever  could 
subtract  any  number  from  any  other  nuinWu’.  Prithee,  what  then 
Wcomes  of  your  ‘minus'  numliers?  —  of  you.  yourself?” 
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Again  I  tunieil  and  (questioned  niy  guide.  “  This  [)rocess 
of  subtracting  must  In?  an  interesting  one  to  see  in  actual 
operation,  judging  V)y  its  results.  Can  you  not  show  it  to  me  ?  ” 
Again  he  nodded  assent. 

Another  turn  and  in  brief  time  we  came  in  sight  of  an  innumer¬ 
able  multitude  of  animate  shapes,  each  having  for  its  iKxly  the 
semidance  of  some  grouq)-numeriil.  Every  conceivalde  grouqj- 
numeral,  far  Ijeyond  billions,  was  represented.  Each  numeral,  fur¬ 
thermore,  had  several  duplicates.  To  each  Inaly  was  attached  a 
tag,  having  one  of  two  shapes :  either  like  this,  ‘  ’  or  like  this, 

Standing  near  was  a  colossal  form,  wholly  unlike  the  pigmy 
numerals.  Near  by,  a  structure  that  proved  to  In?  his  throne. 
Uqxm  this  throne  he  hastened  to  seat  himself,  at  the  first  warning 
of  our  approach. 

With  equal  haste,  he  assumed  a  golden  crown,  whose  inter¬ 
laced  scroll  work  intwisted  this  legend:  “Monarch  Absolute, 
liy  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings." 

“  Scamper  to  your  pens,"  he  growled  inq)eriously  to  the  trem¬ 
bling  numeral-shapes. 

A  moment's  whirlwind  of  rushing ;  then  a  calm.  ( )f  this  calm, 
I  took  advantage  to  scan  the  q)ens  attentively. 

One  of  these  enclosures,  (»n  the  king's  right,  had  two  conq)art- 
ments,  with  separate  entrances.  ( )ver  one  was  the  q)hrase,  “  The- 
to-l)e  Added.'’  Here,  only  those  wearing  a  ‘ -f- ’  tag  entered. 
Over  the  other  entiunce,  this  q)hrase:  “The-to-l)e  Subtracted.” 
This  compartment  was  filled  with  wearers  of  the  ‘  — '  tag. 

A  second  pen  was  directly  in  front  of  the  king;  narrow  in  front, 
but  it  extended  far  l)ack.  Lengthwise,  in  the  middle  stretched  a 
line,  narrow  well  nigh  to  invisibility.  This  line  had  a  zero  at  its 
middle  point,  a  ‘ '  tag  at  <me  end,  a  ‘  —  ’  tag  at  the  other. 
They,  who  entered  this  pen,  arranged  themselves  on  either  side  of 
the  zero  jK)int,  according  to  the  tag  they  wore.  On  taking  his 
proper  place,  each  stood  erect  with  one  arm  outstretched,  q)ointing 
toward  the  tag  at  his  end  of  the  line. 

AlK)ve  the  ‘  -f-  ’  end  of  the  line  was  placarded  the  wcwd, 
“Rositive”;  above  the  ‘  — '  end,  the  word  “Negative." 

In  the  next  pen  was  another  line,  similarly  marked  and  divis- 
ioned,  vertical  instead  of  horizontal,  ('lose  to  the  uj)j^er  end  was 
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a  placard,  with  the  phrase,  “  Plus,  alias  Positive.”  A  correspond¬ 
ing  placard,  tixed  close  to  the  lower  end,  was  inscribed,  “  Minus, 
alias  Neg-ative.”  Hanged  along  the  vertical  were  other  phrases: 
“Debt,  versus  Assets”;  “Thermometer”;  “  Results  of  Addition 
and  Subtraction.” 

The  numeral-shapes  here,  also,  had  arranged  themselves  along 
the  line,  in  accord  with  their  individual  tags,  after  leaping  to  their 
respective  places  with  astonishing  agility. 

The  fourth  and  last  pen,  at  the  king's  left,  had  but  one  com¬ 
partment,  whose  entrance  was  lal)tdled  “  Multipliers  and  Divisors.” 
The  occui)ants  wandered  at  will,  intermingling  without  regard  to 
the  kind  of  tag  worn. 

Then  my  gaze  tixed  itself  upon  the  king.  So  autocratic,  imperi¬ 
ous  and  disdainful  was  his  bearing  that  I  ventured  but  timorously 
to  address  him. 

My  guide,  however,  did  not  appear  at  all  awed.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  king,  under  his  glance,  seemed  to  be  ill-at-ease ;  and, 
however  inclined  to  answer  me  contemptuously,  under  this  con¬ 
straint,  ke})t  nothing  back. 

“  Why  do  those  in  front  of  you  stand  pointing  toward  the  ‘  ’ 

end  or  the  ‘  —  ’  end  of  the  line?”  I  asked  first. 

“  In  their  ease,  each  tag  indicates  two  different  things;  their 
position  along  the  line,  with  regard  to  the  zero  point ;  also  the 
direction  they  are  to  go.” 

“  That  seems  a  little  confusing  to  me  to  keep  track  of,”  I  said. 
“  Doesn't  it  ever  trouble  l)eginners  to  understand  it?” 

IIow  grimly  the  monarch  smiled  in  o})en  contempt! 

“  We  give  them  the  rules  and  if  they  learn  to  do  just  as  the 
rules  say  they  <lon't  have  to  bother  themselves  to  find  out  whether 
they  understand  or  not.” 

“  I  should  like  now,”  I  said,  after  a  somewhat  awkward  pause* 
“to  see  you  ‘add’  and  ‘subtract."’ 

From  a  recess  in  the  throne  he  took  out  some  and  some 

‘  —  ’  tags,  each  with  a  hoop  attached,  like  this:  ‘-t-  (  ),’  ‘ —  (  ).’ 

“  What  are  the  hooj)s  for?” 

“To  put  around  the  one  to  Ik*  ‘added’  or  ‘subtracted.’” 

“  Isn't  it  a  good  deal  of  trouble?” 
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**  Yes,  and  unnecessary  trouble,  too,"  he  growled.  “  Making  the, 
scholars  leant  the  rules  saves  all  this  bother  and  fuss  of  putting 
the  shapes  in  harness." 

Then,  slowly  and  unwillingly  he  added:  “  Ilut  if  someone 
comes  along,  who  insists  on  wanting  to  understand  it,  we  have  to 
put  all  the  machinery  in  motion  and  pretend  to  exi)lain  it  so  as  to 
satisfy  him." 

From  their  jdaces  on  the  vertical  line,  he  now  called  down  four 
6-shaped  figures,  two  having  the  ‘  4" '  other  two  a  • — ' 

tag. 

He  ordered  one  of  the  former  to  stand  l)ehind  one  of  the  latter, 
then  put  Ix^t ween  them  a  ‘-f-’  "hh  its  hoo[),  in  this  way: 
‘  —  •’’  +  (  +  ^  )• 

At  once  the  two  shapes  rushed  at  each  other  in  the  greatest  fury 
and  litemlly  devoured  each  other,  tags  and  all.  In  a  Hash,  all 
remains  of  them  had  vanished,  except  a  poor,  little,  thin  zero,  lying 
on  the  floor  unheeded. 

In  sheer  astonishment,  I  asked:  “Isn’t  that  against  all  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  have  two  of  these  shapes  annihilate  each  other, 
just  because  they  are  added  together  ?  ” 

“  We  are  alwve  all  the  laws  of  nature,"  said  the  king,  loftily, 
“  nor  do  we  pay  heed  to  any  laws  save  our  own." 

“  If  the  result  is  .so  fatal  when  you  add,  what  will  it  be  when 
you  subtract  ?  "  I  (lueried. 

“  See  for  yourself.” 

This  time  he  u.sed  a  subtraction  tag  and  hoop  la^tween  the  two 
remaining  6-shaj)ed  figures,  in  this  order  :  ‘  -j-  6  '  —  (  ‘  —  6  ) 
The  result  of  the  subtraction  was  as  astoni.shing  as  the  result  of 
the  addition.  For  now  the  two  figures  came  toward  each  other, 
fraternally  ;  merged  into  each  other  and  a  new  shape,  a  ‘  -j-  1  -  ' 
stood  Ijefore  us,  looking,  I  imagined,  a  little  dazed  and  uncertain 
what  to  do,  so  soc)n  after  its  new  birth. 

The  king  promptly  called  another  ‘  12  ',  from  the  horizontal 

line  this  time,  and  put  a  subtraction  tag  between  them  in  this  fash¬ 
ion,  —  (‘-j-l-’)- 

Lo,  another  annihilation  ;  this  time  the  result  of  a  subtraction. 

Again  there  remained  oidy  a  tagless  ‘  0  ',  unheeded  by  the  king. 

“  Aren't  these  zeros  any  good  at  all?"  I  asked. 
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“  When  we  feel  like  it.  we  use  them.  Here’s  one  way.” 

At  random,  lie  called  a  ‘  +  *27  ’  from  the  “  To-lie-Added  ”  pen. 
Bidding  the  ‘  0  ’  wet  up,  the  king  put  lietween  them  a  subtrac¬ 
tion  tag  in  this  order,  ‘O'  —  (  t  27  ’ ). 

At  once  the  ‘  27  '  changed  to  a  ‘  —  27  which  joined  its 

mates  on  the  horizontal  line. 

Rousing  from  my  bewilderment,  I  said  :  —  “  The  jilacard  oppo¬ 
site  the  lower  end  of  the  vertical  line  is  inscrilied  ‘  Minus  alias 
Negative’.  What  does  that  mean?” 

“  We  pretend  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ‘  Minus  ’  and  the 
‘Negative’  numerals  and  that  it  is  only  the  ‘Minus’  that  are 
lielow  zero.  That ’s  only  for  show  ;  we  use  them  alike.” 

“d'ell  me  how  you  came  to  invent  numliers  less  than  zero.” 

After  a  brief  consideration,  he  answered:  “Subtracting  a 
greater  numlR*r  from  a  less,  was  what  started  it.  Then  we 
searched  for  corrolMirative  evidence,  so  as  to  seem  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  outside  world.  Those  placards  reveal  what  has  l)est 
served  our  purpose:  ‘Thermometer'  and  ‘Debt  versus  Assets '.” 

“And  these  are  the  pillars  you  found  to  Indster  your  creed?” 

“  I'hey  have  served  well,”  he  coldly  answered,  “  to  stagger 
<loubters  and  conffrm  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  implicitly 
the  Algebra  marvels.” 

“I  have  heard  what  ‘  Less-than-Nothing '  had  to  say  alxuit  the 
‘  'riiermometer  ’  ”,  I  ventured,  “  how  alxuit  ‘  Debt  versus  Assets  ’  ?  ” 

A  quick  glance  at  my  guide  preceded  what  seemed  a  compulsoiy* 
answer:  “So  long  as  your  tinaneiers  reckon  debt  as  abstract  and 
cash  or  other  assets  as  concrete,  the  tinical-minded  might  say  it 
was  not  fair  to  contrast  the  two  as  we  do,  calling  one  ‘negative’, 
the  other  its  ‘  [lositive  ’.  ( )f  course,  if  they  insist  that  we  contrast 

two  abstract  things,  calling  credit  ‘  positive  ’  and  debt  its  ‘  negative  ’, 
then  we  can  no  longer  claim  that  a  man  is  ‘  worse  off  than  noth¬ 
ing’,  because  he  has  delits  and  no  cash.” 

“Anything  more?”  I  asked. 

“No,  only,  perhaps,  if  we  yielded  that,  some  of  the  too  inquisi¬ 
tive  might  go  to  asking  awkward  questions,  such  as,  ‘  How  is  a 
man  able  to  get  into  debt  in  the  first  place ;  cash  or  no  cash  ?  ’ 
‘  What  are  the  sources  of  credit,  that  he  should  lie  enaliled  to  get 
still  further  in  debt,  without  any  increase  of  assets  ?  ’  So  we  are 
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going  to  stick  to  ‘  Debt  versus  Assets.',  without  Ixtthering  our¬ 
selves  how  your  business  men  look  at  it." 

Again  a  pause  before  my  next  (juestion. 

“  Your  speaking  of  ‘  abstract  ’  and  ‘  concrete  ’  reminds  me  of 
something  else  that  has  puzzled  me  from  the  hist.  Now  I  had 
always  thought  that  our  numerals  were  purely  abstiiict.  How 
hajtpens  it  that  you  have  made  them  concrete,  endowed  with  life 
and  with  enough  intelligence  to  oliey  your  commands?" 

“  Words  compel  ideas,"  was  the  sententious  answer. 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  it?"  I  asked,  in  surprise. 

“Just  this.  You  persist  in  ap})lying  to  numliers  sucli  terms  as 
can  properly  lie  applied  only  to  tlie  concrete  (juantities  with  which, 
for  the  time  lieing,  are  a.ssociated  the  group-numerals  you  liave 
occasion  to  use." 

“  What  terms  are  you  talking  alxmt  ?  "  I  asked,  .still  mystihed. 

“Adjectives  like,  ‘whole',  ‘fractional’,  ‘<lecimal’,  ‘po.sitive’, 
‘negative’,  ‘plus',  ‘minus’,”  he  answered,  making  no  effort  t(> 
conceal  his  acerbity. 

Still  I  persisted:  “  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  have  no  right 
to  speak  of  a  ‘fractional’  numlier?" 

“No  right  at  all.  You  are  representing  a  fractional  part  of 
s<nne  concrete  (|uantity  by  a  group-numeral.  The  numeral  isn’t 
fractional." 

“  Is  this  your  meaning,"  I  a.sked,  “  tliat  I  mus’n’t  .say  ‘  a  chestnut 
horse,’  if  I  am  talking  alxnit  ‘a  hor.se  chestnut’?” 

“C'rude  and  j)uerile,’’  was  the  curt  rejoinder,  “but  your  illustm- 
tion  has  one  redeeming  (|uality.  It  shows  how  a  trans])osition  of 
tenns  may  convert  a  mere  thing  into  a  creature  liaving  energy  and 
intelligence.  I'liat  is  how  your  abstract  groujrnumerals  —  which 
constitute  numlier  —  came  to  have  life  and  intelligence  enough  to 
l)e  subject  to  my  will,  l)y  transference  of  the.se  adjectives  from  the 
concrete  (juantities  to  their  numerical  .symlxJs.” 

Kememl)ering  our  own  trick  of  volubly  confes.sing  a  fault  in  the 
hope  of  concealing  a  greater,  I  now  mildly  enquired  ;  “  Has  there 

been  .still  further  transference  of  terms  from  concrete  (juantities  to 
the  numerals  used  in  enumerating  them  ?  ’’ 

Again  the  king  glared;  again  imj)otently.  “  If  I  mu.st  answer. 
Yes.  ‘  Addition  ’,  ‘  .subtraction  ’,  ‘  multij)lication  ’,  ‘  division  ’, — 
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these  terms  all  indicate  physical  operations,  applicable  only  to 
concrete  quantities." 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  I  cried,  “that  we  are  not  ‘adding’ 
when  we  hnd  sums ;  nor  ‘  subtracting '  when  we  are  getting  differ¬ 
ences  and  remainders ;  nor  ‘  multiplying  ’  when  we  are  tinding  a 
product ;  nor  ‘  dividing  ’  when  we  determine  (juotients  ?  ” 

“Take  any  physical  objects,”  he  said,  “and  try  for  yourself.” 

“  I  know  well  enough,”  I  answered,  “  that  I  can  not  add  any¬ 
thing  whatever  to  my  physical  })ossession.s,  without  taking  it  from 
some  one  else,  or  from  some  other  place.  Nor  can  I  subtract  any¬ 
thing  from  where  it  is  without  adding  it  to  some  one  else's  j)osses- 
sions  or  to  some  other  j)lace.  Is  that  what  you  mean?” 

“  That  is  nature’s  law.  No  adding  without  a  subtracting  from 
somewhere.  No  subtracting  without  an  adding  somewhere  else. 
Your  chemists  reckoned  it  a  great  achievement,  when  they  tinally 
moulded  that  into  a  law.” 

“  We  are  getting  too  far  afield,”  I  said.  “  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this:  if  we  don’t  use  numerals  to  ‘add’  with,  nor  to  ‘subtract’ 
with,  nor  to  ‘multii)ly’  with,  nor  to  ‘divide’  with,  —  piuy  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  we  are  really  doing  with  them  all  the  time  ?  ” 

'i'he  king  was  fast  losing  his  monarchical  airs  and  now  answered 
simply  and  seriously :  “  N  umber  was  invented  for  this  single 

purpo.se  —  to  do  our  counting.  Nature  and  ourselves  carry  on 
innumerable  additions  and  subtractions  amid  the  things  of  this 
world.  After  any  such  addition  and  subtraction  has  affected  the 
things  that  we  call  ours,  then  we  use  number  to  count  the  sum,  to 
count  the  difference,  to  count  the  remainder.” 

“  What  would  hajipeii,"  was  my  next  question,  “  if  we  di.scarded 
all  this  wrong  English  and  henceforth  u.sed  only  e.xact  language 
in  our  arithmetics  and  algebras?" 

“  My  autocratic  rule,  these  juggled  mysteries  you  have  witnessed, 
—  all  alike  would  vanish  into  oblivion." 

“.Sometimes,”  he  added,  after  a  silence  that  seemed  long,  “I 
weary  of  this  sham  and  pretence.  The  weight  of  my  crown  with 
its  legend  stirs  something  within  me  that  seems  akin  to  conscience. 
I  would  fain  put  all  this  mummery  aside  and  devote  myself  wholly 
to  my  legitimate  work,  —  the  tinding  out  of  new  and  useful  ways 
of  counting.  Already  I  have  achieved  much  in  this  direction. 
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( )iir  two  systems  of  counting-symbols,  the  one  made  up  of  group- 
numerals  for  ordinary  counting,  with  carefully  detined  limits ;  the 
other  made  up  of  letters  of  the  alphaltet  and  other  signs,  with  non- 
delined  values,  peculiarly  useful  for  generalization  and  enunciation 
of  princii)les,  —  these  are  notable  not  only  in  themselves,  Imt 
l)ecause  they  have  enabled  us  to  develop  such  systems  of  couutiug 
as  ratio  and  jn-ojantion  ;  tlie  binominal,  theorem,  with  its  ai)plica- 
tion  in  logarithms;  the  eiiuation/’ 

“  The  longer  you  wear  this  mask  of  pretence,"  I  said,  “  the  fur¬ 
ther  it  carries  you  from  your  true  sphere.  Why  not  drop  it  alto¬ 
gether  and  at  once  ?  " 

“  I  have  worn  it  too  many  centuries:  it  would  shame  me  to  drop 
it.  Besides  so  many  vested  interests  of  capital  and  reputation  are 
involved  in  the  juesent  order  of  things  —  in  the  arithmetic  as  well 
as  the  algebra  —  that  I  might  not  be  allowed  to  dro})  it,  if  I 
really  wished  to." 

I  turned  to  my  guide.  “Is  there  anything  more  to  see?"  I 
asked. 

He  nodded  assent. 

A  moment  I  hesitated ;  but  the  ()p})ression  <»f  the  atmosphere 
and  of  all  I  had  seen  and  heard  was  too  stnaig. 

“  I  will  go  now,"  I  said. 

With  thanks  no  less  earnest  because  exju’essed  without  words, 
I  left  my  guide  at  the  portal. 

Again  I  stood  in  the  open  air  of  tlie  outside  world.  How  fresh 
it  seemed  and  good  to  breathe. 
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ROBIN  HOOD. 

M.\rD  ELMA  KINGSLEY,  EAST  MACHIAS,  ME. 

the  colleg'e  reiiuirements  in  English  have  made  it 
neee.ssary  for  the  Intys  and  girhs  in  our  preparatory  schools 
to  read  Ivanhoe,  Kohin  Hood  has  become  the  popular  hero  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  as  well  as  of  England;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  young  reader  s  intere.st  centers  not  in  the  Disin¬ 
herited  Knight,  the  hero  of  Scott's  novel,  nor  in  Ee  Noir  Faineant, 
attractive  though  he  may  be,  but  in  the  daring  outlaw  in  his  suit 
of  Lincoln  green  who  creates  most  of  the  interesting  situations  of 
the  story,  and  who  di.scloses  his  identity  in  one  of  the  last  chapters 
of  the  Iwiok,  where  he  .says:  “(’all  me  no  longer  Lock.sley,  my 
liege,  but  know  me  under  the  name  which,  I  fear,  fame  hath  blown 
too  widely  not  to  have  reached  even  your  royal  ears.  I  am  Robin 
Hood  of  Sherwood  Forest.” 

Who  was  this  Robin  Hood  whom  so  many  of  our  scholars  have 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the.se  pages?  Were  ours  English  students, 
the  outlaw's  name  at  least  would  be  familiar;  for  there  is  scarcely 
a  county  in  England  which,  in  some  idace  or  other,  is  not  associated 
with  this  celebrated  hero:  Robin  Hood's  bilks,  Rolan  Hood’s  Tor, 
Robin  Hood's  cro.s.ses,  Robin  Hood's  welks,  etc.  The  glades  of 
Sherwood  and  Rarnsdale  are  famed  as  his  favorite  haunts;  and  the 
counties  which  claim  the  posses.sion  of  Locksley,  his  reputed  birth¬ 
place,  rival  in  number  the  seven  cities  which  claim  the  illustrious 
I  lomer. 

I'he  first  mention  of  Robin  Hood,  so  far  as  known,  occurs  in  the 
Vision  of  I’iers  Plowman,  1377,  where  a  monk  say.s, — 

“I  can  rime  of  Robyn  Hood  and  Randal  of  C’hester, 

Rut  of  our  Lord  and  our  Ladye,  I  know  nothyng  at  all.” 

From  all  the  ancient  ballads  at  hand,  John  Stow,  an  antiquary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  collected  the  following  facts  in  regard  to 
the  popular  hero:  “In  this  time  (alnuit  the  year  1190,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  1.)  were  many  robliers  and  outlawes,  among  the 
which  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  renowned  theeve.s,  continued 
in  woods,  despoyling  and  robbing  the  goods  of  the  rich.  They 
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killed  none  but  such  as  would  invade  them ;  or  by  resistance  for 
their  own  defence.  The  saide  Koljert  entertained  an  hundred  tall 
men  and  good  archers  with  such  spoiles  and  thefts  as  he  got,  u[»on 
whom  four  hundred  (were  they  ever  so  stnjiig)  durst  not  give  the 
onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to  lx?  oppressed;  poore  men’s  giKxles 
he  spared,  abundantlie  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he 
got  from  abbeys  and  the  houses  of  rich  carles.” 

In  addition  to  this  we  learn  that  he  readjusted  the  distribution 
of  property;  robbing  the  rich  and  endowing  the  poor;  that  he  was  an 
earnest  worshiper  of  the  Virgin,  but  a  Indd  and  vigorous  hater  of 
monks  and  ablx)ts.  He  is  the  great  sportsman,  the  incomparable 
archer,  the  lover  of  the  greenwood  and  of  a  free  life,  brave,  adven¬ 
turous,  open-handed.  These  instructions  to  his  “  merry  men," 
found  in  an  early  ballad,  give  an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  princi¬ 
ples  of  conduct :  — 

“  Looke  ye  do  no  husbande  harme 
That  tylleth  with  his  plough. 

No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yeman 
That  walketh  by  grene  wood  shawe, 

Ne  no  knyght  ne  no  stjuyer 
That  wolde  1h^  a  good  felawe. 

These  byssho[)pes  and  these  archebyssho[)[)es 
Ye  shall  them  Itete  and  bynde; 

The  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghame 
Hym  holde  in  your  mynde.” 

A  few  of  the  followers  of  Kobin  Hood  share  his  j»opularity, 
chief  among  whom  is  his  insei)arable  companion.  Little  .John;  a 
big,  stalwart  fellow  named  .John  Little  (or  .lohn  Naylor),  who 
once  encountered  Robin  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing,  after 
which  he  was  rechristened,  and  Robin  stood  godfather:  — 

‘“This  infant  was  called  .lohn  Little,'  (juoth  he: 

‘Which  name  shall  l)e  changed  anon. 

The  words  we'll  transpose,  so  wherever  he  goes. 

His  name  shall  l)e  called  Little  .John.'  ” 

Little  .John  was  publicly  executed  for  robbery  on  AiIku-  Hill, 
Dublin. 

Next  to  I..ittle  .John  in  popular  esteem  stands  F'riar  Tuck,  of 
whom  Scott  gives  a  most  vivid  picture  in  Ivanhoe, —  a  vagalxaid 
monk,  the  confessor  of  the  band  of  outlaws.  Drayton's  I’olyolbion 
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contains  this  reference  to  the  jolly  friar :  — 

“  In  this  our  spacious  isle  I  think  there  is  not  one 
'lint  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  Hood  and  Little  John; 

Of  d'uck,  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Hohin  Hood,  his  outlaws,  and  their  trade." 

Besides  the.se  were  Will  Scarlet;  Much,  the  .Miller's  son;  and 
Allan-a-I)ale,  tlie  minstrel  of  Robin  Hood's  yeomen. 

After  a  lon^  and  merry  life  in  Sherwood  Fore.st  Robin  Hood 
was  Ix'trayed  by  his  kinswoman,  the  i)rioress  of  Ivirk-lee.s.  Hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  the  priory  for  medical  aid  he  was  bled  to  death  by  a 
nun,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  priores.s.  Tradition  says  that 
the  epitai)h  upon  his  tombstone  at  Kirk-lees,  in  Yorkshire,  ran  as 
follows :  — 

“  Here,  underneath  tliis  little  stone, 

*  Lies  Rol>ert,  earl  of  Huntingdon; 

No  archer  was  as  he  so  good,  • 

.And  people  called  him  Robin  Hood. 

Such  outlaws  as  he  and  his  men 
Will  Kngland  never  see  again.'' 

'I'he  existence  of  ballads  of  which  Robin  Hood  is  the  hero,  can, 
as  has  already  been  intimated,  l)e  traced  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  d'hree  of  the  oldest  of  tliese  relate  the  adventures  of  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Monk,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Rotter,  and  Robin  Hood 
and  Sir  (iiiy  of  fTislM>rne. 

In  the  first,  Robin,  whose  con.science  pricks  him  l)ecau.se  he  has 
not  heard  mass  for  a  fortnight,  determines  to  go  to  Nottingham  in 
onler  to  join  in  the  celelmition  of  Reiitecost.  He  does  so,  and  is 
recognized  and  betrayed  by  a  monk  whom  he  had  once  robbed. 
He  is  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  monk  hastens  to  the  king  with 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  dreaded  outlaw.  On  his  way  he  is 
met  by  Little  .lohii  and  Much,  who  slay  him,  and  themselves  carry 
the  letters  to  London.  The  king  sends  a  message  by  Little  John 
and  his  companion  to  the  .sheriff  at  Nottingham  ordering  him  to 
bring  Robin  Hood  into  his  royal  presence.  When  the  pretended 
messengers  arrive  at  Nottingham  they  are  magnificently  enter¬ 
tained  ;  but 

“  When  the  Sheriff  was  on  sleep. 

Drunken  of  wine  and  ale,'' 
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Little  John  and  Much  hasten  to  the  jail,  kill  the  jailer  and  release 
their  leader. 

In  tlie  second  story,  Ihthin,  who  is  worsted  by  a  I’otter  in  a  trial 
of  skill  with  the  tiuarter-staff,  cliaiit^es  clothes  with  his  antajronist, 
buys  his  stock,  and,  thus  dis*;uised,  ventures  into  Xottin^hani, 
where  he  soon  sells  all  his  i»ots  but  five.  These  he  jjives  to  tlie 
Sheriff’s  wife  who  invites  him  to  dinner  as  a  reward  for  his  gener¬ 
osity.  At  table,  Ivobin  learns  of  an  archery  contest  to  take  place 
that  afternoon.  He  attends  and  surpasses  all  his  competitors. 
To  account  for  his  skill  he  says  he  has  practiced  with  Kobin  Hood. 
The  Sheriff  ex})resses  a  wisli  to  see  this  famous  archer,  and  the 
supposed  Potter  offers  to  1h*  his  ^nide ;  leads  him  into  the  fore.st, 
and,  at  one  blast  from  his  horn,  surrounds  the  frightened  officer 
with  the  famous  band.  “Thu  Sheriff  is  compelled  to  leave  l)chind 
him  his  horse,  and  is  ^la<l  to  make  a  safe  retreat  on  any  term.'?; 
while  liobin,  with  his  accustomed  courtesy  to  the  fair  sex,  sends 
home,  as  a  pre.sent  to  the  wife  of  the  insulted  Sheriff,  a  white  pal¬ 
frey,  ‘  which  ambles  like  the  wind.'" 

The  last  ballad,  which  is  the  l>est  of  the  three,  details  a  tierce 
contest  l>etween  Pobin  Hood  and  a  “  wijj^ht  yeoman”  called  (iuy 
of  (li-slMnne,  who  has  sworn  to  capture  the  outlaw.  In  the 
encounter  Pobin  is  victorious;  and,  puttin^^  on  the  .slain  mdJe- 
man’s  ariiKtr,  he  sjfoes  toward  P>arnsdale,  where,  in  the  meantime, 
his  men  have  had  an  encounter  with  the  Sheriff,  in  which  several 
of  them  have  l)een  slain,  and  Little  John  captured  and  lH»un<l  fast 
to  a  tree.  W’heii  Pobin  Hood  comes  in  siL(ht,  he  puts  (iiiy's  horn 
to  his  mouth  and  blows  a  hmd  blast :  — 

Hearken,  hearken,'  sayd  tlie  Sheritfe, 

‘  I  hear  now  tidin^rs  oood. 

For  yonder  I  hear  Sir  Huy's  home  blowe, 

.And  he  hatli  slain  Pobin  Hood.'” 

'I'he  Sheriff  does  not  discover  his  mistake  until  Little  John  has. 
lH*en  set  at  lilierty:  — 

“  'I'lien  John  he  took  Huy's  1k»w  in  his  hand. 

His  Iwiltes  and  arrows,  eche  one  : 

When  the  Slicrilfe  saw  l>ittle  John  lieiid  his  Ixiw, 

He  fettled  him  to  l>e  ^one. 
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Towards  his  house  in  Nottin^diam  towne 
He  ried  full  fast  away, 

And  so  did  all  the  conipanye, 

Not  one  iR'liind  would  stay.” 

After  the  invention  of  printinjT^,  there  was  published  (loOU)  a 
poem  which  put  the  stoiy  of  the  outlaw  upon  a  more  permanent 
footiiiif  —  “A  Lytell  (ieste  of  Kohin  Hood  and  His  Men  and  of 
the  I’roude  Sheriffe  of  Xotynoham.”  Thif?  is  a  ballad  romance  of 
eiifht  l)ooks,  the  best  and  most  complete  of  all  the  Kobin  Hood 
poems.  It  begins, 

“  Robyn  was  a  proude  outlawe, 

Whiles  he  walked  on  grouiule  ; 

S(t  curteyse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one, 

Was  never  none  yfounde,” 

carries  the  hero  throu^di  all  the  stages  of  his  eventful  career,  and 
closes  with  a  most  touching  tribute  to  his  memory  : —  t 

“  Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  soule, 
d'hat  dyed  »>n  the  rood. 

For  he  was  a  good  outlawe 
And  did  poor  men  much  good.” 

\t  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  Kobin  Hood  was  the  people's 
ideal,  as  King  Arthur  was  that  of  the  upper  clas.ses.  “  He  was 
the  ideal  yemuan  as  Arthur  was  the  ideal  knight.”  As  the  stories 
grew  in  number  and  in  interest,  the  humble  yeoman  of  the  ballads 
In'came  Robert  Fitzooth,  Karl  of  Huntingdon  (.see  epitaph).  This 
aspect  of  tlie  stcuy  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  in  a  drama  entitled 
“  d'he  Downfall  of  the  Karl  of  Huntingdon.”  The  characters  of 
the  play  became  fashionable,  “  and  the  supposititious  nobility  of 
Robin  Hood  pas.sed  from  the  play  into  new  ballads,  and  was 
accepted  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  original  hi.story.” 

As  to  whether  the  Rohin  Hood  stoiy  has  any  hi.storical  basis  or 
not,  no  anti<iuarv  has  ever  made  a  positive  assertion.  Fuller  in  his 
History  of  the  Worthies  of  Fngland  considers  him  an 

historical  character,  but  Thierry  says  he  simply  represents  a  cla.ss ; 
r!z.,  the  remnant  of  the  old  Saxon  race  which  lived  in  perpetual 
detiance  of  the  Xorman  oppressors  from  the  time  of  Hereward. 

In  'ruckerman's  History  of  Rrose  Fiction  we  read  in  this  con¬ 
nection  :  “It  is  exceeilinglv  pr(d»able  that  such  a  man  lived  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and  that  the  exploits  of  other  less 
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prominent  popular  heroes  were  connected  with  his  name  and 
absorbed  in  his  reputation.  The  noble  descent  which  has  often 
been  ascribed  to  him  is  in  all  likelihood  the  result  of  the  mediteval 
idea  that  the  great  virtues  existed  only  in  persons  of  gentle 
birth.” 

Whether  historical  or  not,  Robin  Hood,  like  Arthur  and  Her¬ 
cules,  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  will  continue  to  be  the  school- 
Itov’s  hero.  “He  will  have  home  and  shelter  in  the  very  heart  of 
English  song  and  fancy  as  long  as  there  is  pleasure  in  freshness, 
freedom  and  adventure,  in  birds  and  ballads,  and  in  green  woods.” 

The  tale  of  the  “  King  of  outlaws  and  prince  of  good  fellows,” 
carries  with  it  its  lesson  for  the  3'oung  readers  of  Ivanhoe,  who 
mav  well  laj’up  in  their  memories  the  words  s[)oken  bv  King  Rich¬ 
ard  to  the  outlawed  Locksley :  — 

“He  that  does  good,  having  the  unlimited  power  to  do  evil, 
deserves  praise  not  onlv  for  the  good  which  he  [>erforms,  but  for 
the  evil  which  he  forl)ears." 


A  BOAT  SOXG. 

HELEN  CARY  CHADWICK,  MALDEN*,  MASS. 

LT*os  the  trackless  desert  of  the  ocean 
I  sailed  my  little  boat  one  summer’s  day ; 

She  bounded  with  a  swift  aud  buoyant  motion, 

Dashing  from  bow  to  stern  with  scattered  spraj*. 

Fathoms  of  mighty  water  lay  beneath  me, 

Miles  of  blue  rolling  meadows  stretched  awaj’, 

And  far  and  near  the  waves  with  white  caps  hoaiy 
Looked  o’er  each  other’s  shoulders  in  their  play. 

The  sea’s  great  arc  the  pale  horizon  belted  — 

Measureless  azure  brooded  overhead, — 

White  domes  and  peaks  and  pearl-paved  roadways  melted 
In  the  soft  winds  that  breathed  on  them  and  fled. 

Lightly  the  monster  bore  his  tiny  rider. 

But  see  !  the  skj’  is  changed,  and  on  the  shore  — 

Woe  to  the  boat  if  e’er  such  seas  betide  her  — 

Comb  the  wild  breakers  with  a  sullen  roar ! 

Fly,  little  boat !  with  swift  aud  swifter  motion 
Stagger  and  leap  toward  j'our  sheltered  home ! 

When  angry  surges  sweep  the  wakening  ocean. 

Who  would  be  tempted  from  his  hearth  to  roam? 
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MAY  LOWE,  LIHKARIAN,  CIRCLEVILLE,  OHIO. 

tenn  “supplementary  reading,”  and  its  equivalent,  “snj.)- 
^  plementarv  Ixioks  for  children”  are  probably  not  found  in 
the  dietionarie.s,  but  they  are  expres.sions  which  have  a  di.stinct 
meaning  for  three  clas.ses  who,  in  their  work,  deal  largely  with 
children  —  pnblisliers,  teachers,  and  librarian.s.  Hooks  of  this  class, 
often  arranged  in  the  publisher's  complete  catalogue  under  a 
specific  heading  or  in  a  .se[)arate  catalogue  under  title  “  Supplemen- 
taiy  Reading  for  Various  (irades”  or  “  School  Classics,”  are  selected 
by  teachers  and  librarians  with  a  view  to  supplement  or  add  to  the 
regular  les.sons;  ok  to  provide  in  an  attractive  form,  and  one  suited 
to  the  mind  of  the  average  child,  the  work  of  the  world's  great 
writers. 

'riiese  iMtoks  are  sometimes  abiidged  editions  of  what  we  may, 
broadly,  term  the  classic.s,  edited,  with  introduction  and  note.s,  for 
the  u.se  of  children  of  a  jiarticular  age.  Needless  to  say,  classics 
for  the  use  of  .small  children  receive  more  “editing”  than  do  those 
for  the  pupils  of  the  liigher  grammar  and  high  schools,  and  it  i.s, 
sad  to  say,  sometimes  ditlicult  to  recognize  any  features  of  the 
original  in  the  remains.  Hut  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
judiciously  eilited  that  many  a  grown  person  who  has,  perhaps, 
found  an  excuse  for  not  reading  the  unabridged  edition,  becau.se  of 
its  “dryness”  may  become  a  fervent  admirer  and  reader  of  some 
great  auth(*r  by  first  perusing  an  edition  for  supplementary  reading. 

.\  little  volume  of  tliis  .sort  will  also  often  serve  as  an  excellent 
leview  to  one  who  so  loves  a  book  that  he  has  read  it,  unabridged, 
a  half-dozen  time.s,  but  who  now  wi.shes  to  freshen  his  memory  as 
to  a  certain  passage,  or  to  give  himself  an  hour's  delight  with  a 
favoiite  author.  Such  liooks  thus  lK*come  supplementary  reading 
tt»  students  of  a  larger  growth. 

.Vs  with  the  abridgement,  the  stqiplementary  reading  Ixaik  niity 
Ik*  an  adajitation  of  a  famous  work,  arranged,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  with  reference  to  a  .special  age  or  .school  grade.  Of  this  class 
of  supplementary  readers  might  be  named  Aubrey  Stewart’s  “  Tale 
of  Troy”:  Ouerber's  excellent  stories  from  the  Oreek  and  Latin 
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classics,  and  “Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,*'  the  stories  of  tlie 
edition  wliicli  I  have  in  mind  having  Ijeen  selected  from  standard 
editions  and  re-written. 

Some  goml  examples  of  almdgement  are  “Little  Nell"  and 
“  Paul  I )ombey,”  volumes  condensed,  respectively  from  Dickens’ 
“Did  Curiosity  Shop”  and  “  Domltey  and  S(m.”  The  “Sir  Roger 
de  Coverly  Papers”  is  a  little  lK>ok  which  may  lead  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  youthful  reader  to  Income  l)etter  ac<juainted  witli 
that  fountain-head  of  English,  i)ure  and  undetiled,  the  “Specta¬ 
tor,”  of  which  it  is  an  abridgement.  Then,  too,  Irving's  “Sketch- 
Book”  is  abridged,  and  dozens  and  hundreds  of  other  standard 
Ijooks. 

The  difference  Ijetween  an  adapted  and  an  abridged  edition  f«»r 
supplementary  reading  might  W  thus  stated  :  —  Wliile  tliey  are 
lK)th  copies  of  another  and  larger  work,  the  latter  appears  in  the 
exact  woixls  of  the  author,  chapters,  sentences  or  words  Inang 
omitted  so  as  to  shorten  it  to  a  length  wliich  would  not  tire  chil¬ 
dren  to  read.  The  adaptation,  on  the  other  hand,  copies  the  plot, 
the  character,  the  names,  the  situations  of  the  original  author,  but 
is  put  into  language  of  the  editor,  with  a  view  to  render  it  more 
ea.sily  understood  by  youthful  minds.  It  is  a  (juestion  whether 
the  child  might  not  l)e  more  lienetited  and  as  much  intereste<l  by 
reading  the  exact  words  of  the  original  author,  for,  I  Ixdieve,  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  greatest  writers  employ  a  clearer  and 
simpler  diction  than  do  their  imitators,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
great  writer  might  l)e  more  easily  read  by  a  cliild  than  the  inferior. 

But  if  the  object  is  to  reach  tlie  minds  wliich  shrink  from 
histoiy  or  poetiyor  essay  (liecaiise,  as  yet,  unaeijuainted  tlierewith  ), 
the  adaptation  is  good;  for  liy  means  of  the  story  tlie  child  event¬ 
ually  liecomes  acquainteil  with  the  classic  from  which  the  story 
was  adapted.  For  what  child,  after  reading  the  stories  of  “  d’he 
(iolden  Touch  ”  and  “The  Pygmies”  in  Johonnot's  “ (irandfather's 
Stories”  will  not  find  lUi  added  interest  in  them  when  set  forth,  in 
Hawthorne's  quaint  and  charming  manner,  in  “  'I'anglewood  Tales  ” 
and  the  “  Wonder  Book  ”  ? 

Some  of  the  nicest  little  volumes  for  supplementary  reading 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  are  some  of  the  stories  from  the  two 
“  Wonder  Books,”  in  the  “  Young  Folk's  Library  of  C  hoice  Lit- 
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erature/’  I'liis  excellent  “  Lilmii  v "  is  issued,  in  seini-inonthly 
nnnil)ers,  each  nuinl)er  Ixnind  in  maiiilla  covers,  and  containing, 
l)etween  those  covers,  the  l)est  that  the  world  has  known,  of  his¬ 
tory,  biography,  fairy  stories,  and  literature.  And  of  all  the  nuin- 
l)ers  none,  perhaps,  are  so  good  as  those  which  reproduce  the  l)est 
things  in  the  world's  literature.  I'he  Hawthorne  stories  are 
printed,  in  the  exact  wor«ls  of  their  author,  unabridged,  one  story 
complete  to  each  volume.  And  as  with  Hawthorne,  so  with 
Irving,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  and  other  famous  men  of  letters. 

And  there  are  few  young  persons  of  an  iiujuiring  turn  of  mind, 
hut  who,  after  reading  (iuerl)er's  “Story  of  the  (ireeks,”  would 
not  Ik*  glad  to  leani  that  in  Church's  “Stories  of  the  Old  World” 
they  may  leani  something  more  of  those  two  noble  men,  Priam 
and  Hector,  of  the  hard-hearted  Achilles  and  the  despicable  Paris. 
This  leads  to  a  desire  and  a  readiness  for  Aubrey  Stewart's  excel¬ 
lent  “  d  ale  of  Troy.”  And  now,  the  l)oy  or  the  girl,  with  story  and 
characters  and  some  knowledge  of  the  mythology  and  geography 
of  the  time  fixed  in  mind,  is  prepared,  and  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
not  only  willing  but  anxious,  to  read  that  great  epic,  the  Iliad. 

Besides  the  two  divisions  dealt  with  —  the  abridgment  and  the 
adaptation  —  we  have  another  class  of  Ixioks  for  supplementary 
reading:  —  namely,  those  which  have  lieen  written  with  a  view  to 
iKMiig  used  for  this  puspose,  as  well  as  those  bright  little  volumes 
which,  though,  perhaps,  written  with  no  thought  oh  the  part  of 
their  authors  of  their  finding  a  place  among  the  “school  classics” 
have  Ix'en  found  so  excellent,  either  for  their  information,  their 
literary  style  or  the  })ure  and  high  lessons  which  they  are  destined 
to  impart,  that  they  have  l)een  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  directors 
of  pupils'  reading  circles,  by  i)ublishers,  teachers  and  librarians  and 
placed,  in  catalogue  ami  upon  shelves,  among  “  Books  for  Siq)- 
plementary  Beading."  ( )f  this  class  I  should  like  to  name  Mara 
Pratt’s  volumes  of  history  and  travel,  and  especially  that  perfect 
little  series,  in  four  volumes,  “  .\merican  History  Stories”;  Car¬ 
penter's  “  (ieographical  Hea<lers”;  Margaret  Miller's  “My  Satur¬ 
day  Bird  ('lass":  and  Lucy  Larcom's  “A  New  England  (iiii- 
hood.”  Then,  too,  I  am  sure  that  all  grown-up  readers  who  are 
lovers  of  “Black  Beauty,”  “Beautiful  Joe,”  “The  Birds’  Christ¬ 
mas  Carol,”  “  Little  Men,”  “  Little  Women  ”  and  “  Water  Babies,” 
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(and  Avho,  who  reads,  has  not  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  tliese 
delightful  stories  ?  )  will  concede  the  wisdom  of  placing  these  chil¬ 
dren’s  classics  among  those  Ixioks  which,  as  “  supplemenhiry  read¬ 
ing,”  are  l)eing  constantly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  little  folks. 
And  whether,  strictly  speaking,  they  supplement  or  add  to  the 
school  course,  there  can  lx?  no  doubt  of  their  elevating  effect  and 
that  their  utility  in  this  direction  will  lx?  so  apparent  as  to  cause 
them  to  be  permanently  adopted  into  the  large  and  ever-increasing 
number  of  “  lx)oks  for  various  school  grades.”  The  various  vol¬ 
umes  of  American  histories  which  are  used  as  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  might,  properly,  lx?  classed  under  the  head,  “  Adaptiitions,”  as  a 
large  numl)er  of  them  are  based  upon  the  work  of  Parkman,  the 
historian.  Hut  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  them  in  the  third 
class. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  tenn  “Supplementary  Reading”  is 
not  an  arbitrary  one,  for  almost  any  lx>ok  might  lx?  taken  into  this 
category ;  but  the  excellence  of  the  idea  lies  in  the  fact  that  only 
good  lx)oks,  useful  lx)oks,  lx?autiful  books  —  in  fact,  such  books  as 
appeal  to  the  l)etter  and  higher  nature  of  lx)tli  old  and  young, — 
are  those  which  find  a  place  among  the  “school  classics.” 

Of  the  selection  of  the  work  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
literature,  whether  eacli  poem  or  play  or  novel  lx?  adopted  in  its 
entirety  or  as  an  abridgement,  little  need  lx?  said,  for,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  children  are  usually  safe  in  the  luuids  of  a  great  mas¬ 
ter  (whether  of  art  or  of  literature)  those  authors  who  are,  in  some 
lK)ints,  objectionable,  have  lx?en  so  ably  edited  and  expurgated  as 
to  retain,  lx)th  as  to  form  and  expression,  the  value  and  lx?auty  of 
the  original  work,  as  it  retains  its  exact  phniseology,  oidy  those 
portions  lx?ing  left  out  which  its  author,  himself,  with  a  due  regard 
to  morality,  miglit,  properly  have  omitted.  Hut  of  tliose  other 
volumes,  which  are  written  with  a  view  to  lx*ing  used  as  suj)- 
plementar}’  readers,  much  care  should  lx?  taken,  as  well  by  those 
wlio  write  as  by  those  who  adopt  them.  The  latter  should  feel, 
tliat  in  selecting  work  of  more  recent  —  and  in  most  cases,  inferior 
writers  —  they  should  choose  only  those  lx)oks  whose  merit  is  so 
evident  as  to  justly  entitle  their  claim  to  a  place  on  those  shelves 
and  in  those  minds  wliicli  are  devoted  to  the  highest  and  the  lx‘st 
in  literature. 
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And  the  writers  of  these  lK)oks,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
u.sefiil  and  pleasant  little  volumes  of  historj-,  nature  study  and 
hiojrraphy,  should  not  permit  a  hurried  f)r  careless  style  to  rasp 
upon  the  mind  which  has,  through  training,  l)ecome  attuned  to 
Addison,  Lowell  and  C’harles  Lamb. 

Not  only  should  their  diction  lx?  pure  and  clear,  but  they  should 
l)e  careful  not  to  allow  mistakes,  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  to 
creep  into  their  works.  This  point  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
when  dealing  with  children  than  when  adults  are  concerned,  for 
the  child’s  mind  is  the  more  readily  influenced,  and,  once  acquired, 
an  incorrect  thought  or  expression  will  remain  when  correct  ideas 
are  forgotten. 

In  this  class  of  Ixioks  there  will  1x3  found,  I  think,  no  glaring 
mistakes,  hut  one  occasionally  flnds  a  statement  or  an  expression 
which  might,  with  profit,  1x3  changed. 

I  have  in  mind  an  admirable  little  historj^  which,  in  depicting 
the  movements  of  the  Pilgrims,  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Americii,  .speaks  of  some  of  them  cruising  along  the  coast  in  a 
shallop.  This  shallop  is  descrilx'd  as  a  lx)at  having  oars  and  a 
sail,  and  large  enough  to  seat  twenty  men.  Directly  lx3neath  the 
text  is  shown  a  picture  of  the  shallop,  winch  is  represented  as 
having  oars  hut  no  sail ;  in  addition  to  the  six  men  who  are  in  the 
shallop,  one  more  might  squeeze  in,  if  care  Ix^  taken  to  select  a  very 
little  man. 

'I’he  following  sentence,  taken  from  the  same  lx)ok,  “  Like  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn,  the  Quaker  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  Lord  Baltimore” 
(in  founding  Maryland)  “wanted  t(^  make  this  large  tract  of  land 
serve  as  an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  fellow-lx3lievers,”  is  rather 
ambiguous,  as  tending  to  lead  the  child  to  think  that  the  Quaker 
founder  not  only  established  Penn.sylvania  lx3fore  Maryland  was 
founded,  but  that  to  him  Ixdongs  the  honor  of  having  established 
religious  lilx3rty  in  the  United  State.s. 

The  author  of  a  flue  lK)ok  of  travels,  in  describing  the  dinner 
served  in  the  lx3tter  class  of  homes  in  Mexico,  makes  the  state* 
ment  that  “  each  dish  is  brought  in  and  served  separately,  and  not 
all  at  once,  as  with  us.”  d'he  reader  may  wonder  if  a  man  who 
has  ac(iuired  enough  knowledge  of  various  countries  and  their  cus¬ 
toms  to  lx‘  able  to  write  several  volumes,  may  not,  at  some  time. 
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have  l)een  present  at  a  dinner  in  tlie  United  States,  vliere  the 
dishes  were  not  served  all  at  once. 

Again,  in  a  little  volume,  designed  for  youngest  readers  of  liis- 
torv,  and  written  h}’  a  man  who,  as  an  historian  stands  in  the  first 
rank,  occurs,  in  describing  the  proxy  wooing  of  Myles  Standish, 
this  remarkable  statement:  —  “In  that  day,  the  father  of  the 
young  lady  was  asked  first.  So  Alden  went  to  Mr.  Mullins  and 
told  him  what  a  brave  man  Captain  Standish  was.  'riien  he  asked 
if  Captain  Standish  might  marry  Priscilla,”  etc.  As  it  is  a  well- 
kno^^^l  fact,  which  may  l)e  verified  by  consulting  the  original 
manuscripts,  or,  in  lieu  of  them,  “The  Stoiy  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers”  edited  from  the  original  texts,  by  Edward  Arl)er,  that 
Priscilla's  entire  family  (her  father,  mother,  and  brother)  dietl  in 
the  “first  sickness,”  which  claimed  as  its  first  victim  the  Ca[)taiirs 
wife.  Hose  Standish,  it  l)ecomes  evident  that  this  pretty  little  con¬ 
versation  l^etween  John  Alden  and  Mr.  Mullins  was  purely  ficti¬ 
tious.  The  author  may  claim  a  justification  in  thus  lajtsing  fnrni 
the  acknowledged  records,  in  that  he  has  sought  to  instil  into  the 
minds  of  the  boys  a  lesson  in  ethics  which  may  V)e  useful  to  them 
in  future  years. 

In  glancing  through  the  different  volumes  of  su[)[ilementarv 
readers,  errors  of  the  kind  mentioned  will  Ik^  occasionally  found. 
They  are  not  grave  mistakes,  I  admit.  Indeed,  in  Intoks  for  grown 
readers  such  small  errors  might  [)ass  unchallenged:  but  as  the  lit¬ 
tle  people  are  susceptible  of  first  iinjuessions,  and  as  such  imjness- 
ions  remain  longest  in  their  minds,  it  would  Ir*  well  if  only  [terfect 
books  were  placed  in  their  hands,  or,  at  least,  Inioks  which  are  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  for  Intoks  to  Ik*. 

That  the  volumes  which  are  usually  included  in  the  category 
“  Supplementaiy  Heading  for  Children  ”  have  raised  the  standard 
of  juvenile  literature,  there  can  Ik*  no  doubt.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  l)elieve  that  as  these  little  volumes  lK*come  better  known 
their  use  will  increase  among  those  who  are  training  children. 
And  as  they  become  more  and  more  used  they  will  displace  the 
sensational  storj-lxiok,  which  makes  for  the  neurotic  novel  of  later 
years.  Only  by  the  substitution  of  good  Avill  evil  be  driven  out. 
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THK  underbigned,  upon  assuming  the  responsibility  of  editorial 
relations  with  Editatiox  does  so  with  a  sense  of  mingled  pleas¬ 
ure  and  fear.  The  magazine  has  come  regularly  to  my  table  since  its 
first  number.  It  stands  I  believe  for  what  is  best,  maturest  and  most 
liberal  in  dignified  discussion  of  educational  questions.  It  shall  be  the 
steadfast  purpose  of  the  incoming  administration  to  secure  for  its 
pages,  from  whatever  section  of  the  country,  what  is  most  worth  while 
to  earnest  teachers  and  to  the  persons  really  interested  in  education 
and  schooling.  I  come  to  my  work  therefore  with  joy  in  the  prospect 
of  being  so  identified  with  a  great  enterprise  under  promising  condi¬ 
tions.  The  outlook  is  altogether  encouraging.  But  the  task  is  under¬ 
taken  with  a  full  measure  of  fear  aud  trembling.  The  good  name  of 
KnrCATiON  must  be  preserved  and  its  future  fitted  to  a  rapidly  changing 
society  and  a  growing  profession.  It  demands  a  breadth  of  equipment, 
business  resourcefulness,  a  sound  philosophy  and  a  keen  perception  of 
the  real  needs  of  the  profession,  that  makes  one  pause  in  the  under¬ 
taking.  Unreserved  confidence  however  in  my  associates  and  faith  in 
the  considerateness  and  good  sense  of  my  colleagues  in  the  profession 
inspire  somewhat  of  confidence  in  myself,  and  the  new  relations  are 
assumed  with  the  determination  to  give  the  magazine  the  best  service 
of  which  I  am  capable.  I  bespeak  for  Edi  cation  the  continued  sup¬ 
port  of  its  friends  and  trust  that  it  may  lose  nothing  by  the  recent 
changes. 

R.  G.  Boone. 

CHICAGO  may  have  had  more  than  its  share  of  attention  in  edii. 

cational  news  columns  in  recent  years.  There  is  much  going  on 
there,  however,  that  is  of  real  interest  to  teachers  everywhere.  The 
particular  point  at  present  in  mind  is  the  Department  of  Child  Study 
organized  by  the  Board  of  Education  some  time  ago,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Christopher.  This  gentleman  is  known  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Child  Study  a mT  Pedagogical  Investigation  aud 
has  two  or  three  assistants.  Their  work  for  the  last  j’ear  has  been  on 
the  processes  of  Child  Memory,  which  has  been  pursued  through  an 
investigation  of  Spelling  in  the  various  public  schools  of  Chicago.  A 
report  is  about  to  be  issued  whose  purpose  is,  primarily,  to  exhibit  the 
forms  and  results  of  their  investigations,  and  incidentally  to  summarize 
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certain  conclusions.  Much  shoddy  work  has  been  done  under  the  name 
“Child  Study”;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  venture  in  advance  of  any 
publication,  that  some  really  sensible  study  of  the  child  of  any  age  will 
be  welcomed  by  teachers  generally. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  singular  in  having  three  collegiate  institutions 
in  whole  or  in  part  sustained  by  the  state.  The  oldest  of  these, 
and  the  oldest  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  Northwest  (1809), 
is  known  as  the  University  of  Ohio,  and  is  located  at  Athens.  The 
next  was  Miami  University  at  Oxford.  The  latest,  the  Ohio  State 
University,  located  at  Columbus,  grew  out  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant 
endowment  providing  for  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction.  The 
school  at  Athens  has  had  an  honorable  history,  honorable  as  it  is  long, 
and  has  recently  come  into  public  notice  through  the  election  of  a  new 
president.  In  June,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Super  resigned  the  position  after 
many  years  of  efficient  service,  retiring  with  abundant  honors  well 
deserved  to  a  professorship  in  the  same  institution.  His  successor  is 
Dr.  Allston  Ellis,  graduate  of  Miami  University,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,' 
a  teacher  by  choice.  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Hamilton  and  San¬ 
dusky, ^Ohio,  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado, 
Member  of  the  Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and 
a  frequent  and  popular  platform  lecturer,  especially  upon  educational 
topics.  Doctor  Ellis  is  in  his  prime  (born  in  1847),  is  an  exceptionally 
fine  classical  scholar,  has  already  proved  his  executive  ability,  and 
begins,  it  is  hoped  by  his  many  friends,  a  new  and  prosperous  career 
for  the  College  of  the  Old  Northwest. 

The  best  traditions  of  our  history  are  being  lived  up  to  by  the  i)res- 
eut  administration  at  Washington,  w'hich  is  sending  some  of  the 
finest  young  blootl  of  our  educational  centres  to  our  “  new  possessions  ” 
to  educate  the  native  inhabitants.  This  work  is  being  systematically 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  some  of  our  ablest  educators.  As 
the  “  little  red  schoolhouse  ”  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  upon 
w’hich  was  built  the  structure  of  our  national  life,  wdth  its  superior 
intelligence  and  unsurpassed  liberties,  so,  following  our  arms  and  as 
one  of  the  first  and  best  gifts  of  i)eace,  we  are  sending  the  means  of 
general  education  to  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  .  Those 
who  have  been  crying  down  the  policy  of  our  President  and  his  coun¬ 
sellors  and  finding  therein  oidy  selfishness  and  personal  ambition  can 
hardly  fail  to  see  their  mistake  in  view  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
that  are  now  flowing  freely  into  the  countries  named  as  a  direct  result 
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of  that  policy.  Not  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  but  that  in  this 
case  it  indicates  the  motive.  It  has  been  the  purpose  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  make  the  extension  of  our  influence  into  these  hitherto  oppressed 
and  intellectually  impoverished  insular  regions  a  great  object  lesson  to 
the  world  in  regard  to  the  character  and  methods  of  our  superior  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  health  and  freedom  follow  our 
flag.  In  accordance  with  this  policy.  President  Eliot  has  recently 
selected  sixteen  graduates  of  Harvard  University  to  go  to  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  They  will  take  part  in  building  up  the  educational  system 
now  being  established  under  General  Superintendent  Fred  W.  Atkin¬ 
son.  Some  seven  hundred  college  and  normal  school  graduates  have 
been  selected  and  are  either  at  work  or  now  on  their  way  to  Manila. 

More  and  more  does  the  school  take  cognizance  of  the  moral  life 
and  welfare  of  the  pupils.  It  was  long  ago  recognized  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  child’s  morals  and  his  physical 
environment.  Cleanliness,  good  air,  comfortable  sittings  and  hygienic 
conditions  in  general,  promote  a  sound  mind  and  normal  conscience  as 
well  as  a  healthy  body.  It  is  coming  to  be  seen  that  the  school  should 
give  direct  instruction  also  on  manners  and  morals.  When,  for  many 
hours  a  day,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  for  many  years  in 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  the  child’s  life,  the  parent  turns  him 
over  to  the  care  of  another,  —  namely,  his  teacher,  it  is  reasonable  to 
require  of  that  teacher  some  responsibility  for  the  child’s  habits  and 
behavior.  Two  contrasting  methods  of  two  different  teachers  come  to 
mind  as  illustrating  the  subject.  The  first  feels  her  responsibility  for 
what  transpires  from  the  time  her  pupils  leave  their  homes  until  they 
have  reached  them  again  on  tlieir  return  after  school.  She  makes  this 
felt  by  her  pupils.  They  know  that  the  teacher’s  authority  goes  with 
them  as  an  attending  presence  when  they  go  forth  upon  the  highway, 
and  tliat  thej'  are  required  to  be  gentlemanly  and  ladylike  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school,  as  well  as  at  recess  and  on  the  play-ground.  The 
other  teacher  says  that  it  is  no  concern  of  her’s  what  the  children  do 
outside  of  the  school  premises.  Her  authority  and  responsibility  end 
at  the  limit  of  the  school-yard.  We  think  that  this  contrast  indicates 
the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  teacher,  —  between  one  who 
has  the  “gift”  and  whose  heart  is  really  in  her  work,  and  one  who 
merely  works  for  wages.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  subject  of 
the  leaching  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  public  schools  was  taken  up 
recently  at  the  teachers’  meeting  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  The  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  topic  as  considered  at  that  meeting  are  so  suggestive 
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that  we  quote  them  in  full  with  the  hope  that  other  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  will  take  them  up  for  consideration.  They  were  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “Is  the  public  school  responsible  for  formal  instruction  in 
manners  and  morals?  Are  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  youth  of 
toelay  more  imperfect  than  those  of  a  generation  ago?  Do  pupils  judge 
offences  against  school  rules  by  the  same  standard  as  that  which  they 
'apply  to  misconduct  out  of  school?  What  specific  faults  in  conduct 
and  morals  should  public  school  instruction  undertake  to  reach?  What 
use  can  be  made  of  the  events  of  school  life?  Of  stories?  Of  biogra¬ 
phies?  What  is  the  influence  of  the  ordinary  school  regime?  Does 
the  so-called  city  school  offer  any  help  in  the  improvement  of  manners 
and  morals?” 


A  XOTE  LY  COMMEXCEMEXT  ADDRESSES. 

MRS.  HELEX  EKIN'  STARRETT,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

IT  was  certainly  an  interesting  coincidence  that  two  of  the  most 
pleasing  addresses  given  at  the  great  decennial  convocation  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  held  June  loth  to  'iOth  —  a  convocation  in  which 
the  unparalleled  growth  of  this  University  was  every  where  in  evidence, 
in  grounds  and  buildings,  in  gifts  acknowledged  and  gifts  foreshadowed 
even  to  the  extent  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  —  should  have  contained 
a  note  new  to  such  occasions  aud  yet  which  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
listeners  more  deeply  than  all  the  other  eloquence  of  the  occasion  com¬ 
bined.  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  address  to  the  students  on  the  last  day  of 
the  convocation,  when  nearly  two  hundred  fine  looking  youths  aud 
maidens,  picturesiiue  and  handsome  in  cap  aud  gown  came  forward  to 
receive  their  diplomas,  was  second  in  point  of  time,  but  shall  have  men¬ 
tion  first. 

Speaking  of  the  great  opportunities  furnished  to  the  students  of  today 
by  this  aud  other  universities,  he  reminded  them  that  they  enjoyed 
these  opportunities  in  many  instances,  as  the  result  of  self-denying  toil 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends ;  he  feelingly  urged  them  not  to  for¬ 
get  this  fact  as  they  passed  on  to  possible  future  careers;  he  said  that 
the  obligation  owed  to  these  self-denying,  patient,  long-hoping  parents 
or  relatives  should  be  frequently  and  lovingly  acknowledged,  aud  that 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  iu  every  {lossible  way  and  by  every  possible 
token,  such  as  the  frequent  letter  or  the  cheerful,  filial  visit  that  their 
sous  and  daughters  recognized  these  obligations.  “  Whatever  your 
station  may  be  hereafter,”  said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  “  do  not  fail  to  turn 
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giatefully  to  your  families  and  friends  who  have  stood  by  you  in  your 
time  of  struggle  for  an  education.  Many  of  them  toiled  incessantly 
through  long,  weary  years  that  you  might  be  possessed  of  advantages 
which  they  were  unable  to  secure  for  themselves.  I  entreat  you  not  to 
forget  them,  and  not  to  fail  as  the  years  go  by  frequently  to  express  to 
them  your  gratitude  and  regard,  and  to  return  to  them,  in  loving  and 
helpful  attentions,  the  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  your  unfailing  apprecia¬ 
tion.  These  expressions  will  give  happiness  to  the  ii,  and  the  reflex 
influence  of  your  words  and  acts  of  gratitude  will  bring  blessings  to 
you.” 

Looking  around  upon  the  audience  I  saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  more 
than  one  elderly,  faded  parent  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  thus  feelingly  and 
truthfully  presented  their  claims  to  loving  remembrance  and  recognition. 
And  who  that  has  been  witness  to  the  utter  oblivion  into  which  so  many 
parents  are  allowed  to  sink  by  college-bred  sons  and  daughters  who 
become  so  absorbed  in  the  careers  upon  which  they  have  been  started 
by  the  patient,  loving,  self-denying  toil  of  these  parents  —  and  other 
members  of  their  families  —  that  the  visit  or  the  letter  is  forgotten  or 
only  remembered  at  long  intervals  as  a  duty  —  who,  I  say,  that  has 
been  witness  to  this  too  common  failure  in  loving  duty  to  parents  but 
will  thank  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  his  words  of  remembrance  and  admoni¬ 
tion. 

Another  thought  presented  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  a  new  sound  and 
the  etTect  of  a  new  note  in  Commencement  addresses, —  to  young  men 
at  least.  He  spoke  of  the  ambitions  that  doubtless  stirred  the  hearts 
of  the  students  before  him.  The  most  of  them  probably  pictured  for 
themselves  careers  wherein  wealth  or  power  or  distinction  of  some  sort 
awaited  them,  all  of  which  was  well  and  praiseworthy.  He  added : 

“  We  all  rejoice  in  your  hope  of  success.  We  trust  that  you  will  be 
so  anchored  in  the  possession  of  sterling  qualities  that  you  will  turn  to 
liest  account  whatever  life  has  in  store  for  you.  In  the  end  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  not  whether  you  have  achieved  great  distinction  and  made 
yourself  known  to  all  the  world,  but  whether  you  have  fitted  into  the 
niches  God  has  assigned  you,  and  have  done  your  work  day  by  day  in 
the  best  possible  way. 

“  We  shall  continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  need  great  men 
and  women,  to  fill  the  most  important  positions  in  the  commercial  and 
professional  world,  but  we  shall  also  need  just  as  much  the  men  and 
women  who  can  and  will  fill  the  humblest  positions  uncomplainingly 
and  acceptably.  The  vital  thing  is,  to  find  as  soon  as  possible  the 
place  in  life  where  you  can  best  serve  the  world.  Whatever  position 
this  is,  it  is  the  highest  position  in  the  sight  of  good  men  and  in  the 
economy  of  God. 
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“  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  failures  that  may  come  to  some  of  you 
who  are  possessed  of  the  brightest  intellects  and  capable  of  the  greatest 
accomplishments.  I  shall  expect  to  see  many  who  are  here  present 
among  the  slow,  methodical,  plodding  ones,  who  are  not  at  all  distin¬ 
guished  as  you  are  for  brilliancy,  go  forward  until  at  last  they  are  found 
occupying  positions  of  the  greatest  honor  and  responsibility.  The 
chances  for  success  are  better  today  than  ever  before.  Success  is 
attained  by  industry,  perseverance  and  pluck,  coupled  with  any  amount 
of  hard  work,  and  you  need  not  expect  to  achieve  it  in  any  other  way.” 

To  have  duty  emphasized  rather  than  worldly  success ;  faithful  work 
in  humble  station  commended  rather  than  ambition  for  great  achieve¬ 
ment  and  conspicuous  place  in  the  world’s  eye ;  caution  as  to  methotis 
and  motives  was  indeed  an  impressive  variation  in  Commencement 
addresses.  One  hearer  at  least  supplemented  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  thought 
on  this  point  by  recalling  a  verse  from  Burns : 

“  To  make  a  happy  fireside 
For  we’ans  and  wife  — 

That’s  the  true  pathos  and  sublime, 

Of  human  life.” 

Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer’s  address,  given  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Nancy  Foster  Hall  —  one  of  the  three  beautiful  homes  for  young 
women  which  form  one  side  of  the  University  quadrangle,  contained  a  plea 
for  the  toooften  forgotten  helpers  in  the  matter  of  higher  education.  She 
recalled  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  were  to  enjoy  the  unusual 
advantages  offered  to  women  in  this  university,  especially  in  the  way 
of  refined  and  home-like  surroundings  while  pursuing  their  studies,  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  plain,  patient  women  in  quiet  homes  to 
whom  such  opportunities  had  never  come ;  who  had  never  known  the 
sciences  or  art  or  literature,  except  perchance,  their  bibles,  and  yet 
who  were  eager  to  help  secure  all  these  advantages  for  their  younger 
and  more  favored  sisters.  She  spoke  of  the  duty  of  those  thus  favored 
to  carry  to  these  plain  homes  and  to  these  patient  women  some  of  the 
overflowing  richness  of  the  feast  to  which  they  had  been  so  freely  and 
warmly  welcomed.  She  described  the  arch  under  which  the  graduates 
of  Harv'ard  passed,  after  having  received  their  diplomas,  with  its 
inscription,  “  Depart,  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,”  and 
adjured  the  young  women  to  lay  to  heart  the  significance  of  this  inscrip¬ 
tion.  It  was  an  inspiring  thought,  happily  and  forcefully  presented. 
And  of  all  the  addresses  heard  at  this  great  convocation  these  two  will, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  live  the  longest  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard 
them. 

Chicago,  June  18,  1901. 
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RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES. 

England.  —  The  education  bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  early 
in  May,  was  withdrawn  on  the  27th  of  June.  It  was  popularly  known  as  the 
“Secondary  Education  Bill,”  but  its  sponsor,  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  speech  sub¬ 
mitting  the  measure,  styled  it  “  a  bill  to  establish  in  every  part  of  England  and 
Wales  a  local  education  authority  which  is  intended  to  supervise  education  of 
every  kind,  whether  elementary,  secondary  or  technical.”  It  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  administrative  reform  on  the  lines  here  indicated  is  urgently  required 
in  England,  but  the  retired  bill  appeared  strangely  inadequate  for  the  end  which 
it  proposed.  It  was  drawn  seemingly  in  the  interests  of  denominational  schools 
and  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  great  municipal  school  boards.  From  the  first  the 
measure  excited  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  friends  of  a  liberal  and  democratic 
policy.  Its  deficiencies  and  partisan  character  were  fully  exploited  by  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley,  vice-president  of  the  London  School  Board,  in  an  article  in  the  June 
Contemporary.  The  ostensible  reason  for  withdrawing  the  measure  was  the 
pressure  of  other  affairs,  though  undoubtedly  the  intense  opposition  which  it 
■excited  affected  the  action.  The  government  immediately  substituted  an  urgency 
bill  popularly  known  as  the  “Cockerton  bill”  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
the  higher  grade  schools  which  were  destroyed  by  the  decision  of  the  courts,  already 
cited  in  these  pages.  This  decision  known  as  the  “  Cockerton  judgment,”  was  to 
the  effect  that  school  boards  have  no  legal  right  to  carry  on  the.  education  of  pupils 
beyofid  fifteen  years  of  age,  or  in  other  than  elementary  subjects.  As  the  schools 
re-open  September  1,  some  immediate  provision  was  necessary  to  prevent  irrepara¬ 
ble  injury  to  the  90,000  pupils  in  day  schools  and  150,000  in  night  schools  affected 
by  the  decision.  The  new  bill  makes  provision  for  the  re-opening  of  the  higher 
grade  board  schools,  but  on  terms  that  repeat  the  offensive  principle  of  the  former 
bill.  These  schools  which  the  school  boards  have  created  and  developed  with  great 
energy  and  success  can  only  be  re-opened  by  them  with  the  sanction  of  a  local 
authority,  the  County  Council  or  other  body  specified.  Thus  under  cover  of  a 
necessity  which  everybody  recognizes  the  long  contemplated  attack  has  been  made 
upon  the  school  boanls.  The  bill  was  rushed  through  committee  stage  and  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  single  month  and  there  is  little  hope  of  modifying  it 
in  its  passage  through  the  upper  House;  but  it  has  raised  a  storm  which  will  not 
readily  be  allayed.  The  Wesleyan  Conference  has  already  entered  public  protest 
against  the  policy  of  the  bill ;  the  council  of  the  National  Education  Association 
lield  an  emergency  meeting  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the 
measure  and  a  fund  started  to  maintain  a  special  campaign  against  the  policy 
which  it  embodies.  It  is  doubtless  difficult  for  outsiders  to  comprehend  the  prob¬ 
lem  in  all  its  phases,  but  to  the  American  mind  the  attack  upon  the  municipal 
school  boards  which  have  created  public  high  schools  for  the  common  people  and 
a  public  sentiment  in  their  support,  seems  strangely  absurd. 

FRANCE.  THE  LAW  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 


The  law  respecting  associations  in  France  which  will  be  permanently  associated 
•with  the  name  of  Waldeck  Rousseau,  though  it  revives  a  policy  long  since  advo- 
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Gated  by  Gambetta  and  Jules  Ferry,  received  executive  sanction  July  1.  It  pre¬ 
scribes  the  conditions  under  which  associations  may  be  formed  and  their  rights 
and  privileges,  but  its  special  importance  lies  in  the  section  dealing  with  religious 
associations.  By  the  terms  of  the  law,  no  religious  association  (brotherhood  or 
sisterhood)  can  be  formed  in  France  without  authorization  from  the  government, 
which  shall  determine  the  conditions  of  its  operations.  No  person  belonging  to  an 
unauthorized  religious  association  of  any  oixler  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  or  to 
direct  an  educational  institution  ;  every  authorized  religious  association  must 
render  annually  to  the  government  a  financial  statement  setting  forth  its  proper¬ 
ties,  income  and  expenditures,  and  for  violations  of  any  of  these  reciuirements, 
certain  specified  penalties  will  be  incurred.  Three  months  are  allowed  for  exist¬ 
ing  associations  to  apply  for  the  necessary  authorizations,  at  the  end  of  which  lime 
all  those  whose  applications  have  been  refused  or  who  have  not  made  applications 
will  be  dissolved  and  their  properties  will  come  under  the  control  of  the  state. 

The  value  of  the  properties  involved  is  variously  estimated  from  S90,000,000  to 
•S215,000,(XK),  but  in  any  case  it  is  enormous.  According  to  official  statements,  the 
public  Treasury  realizes  only  one  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  on  the  entire 
amount.  The  unproductive  wealth  though  a  ground  of  opposition  to  the  onlers 
causes  much  less  disturbance  than  their  educational  influence  which  is  declared  to 
be  hostile  to  the  government  and  a  deadly  menace  to  republican  institutions.  Of 
30,130  religious  associations  of  men,  22,327  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
In  the  department  of  secondary  education  they  maintain  a  very  succe-ssful  rivalry 
with  the  state  schools  whose  enrollment  gradually  but  steadily  declines  in  favor  of 
the  religious  establishments.  In  18i>2  the  public  secondary  schools  enrolled  forty- 
eight  i)er  cent,  of  all  boys  in  this  stage  of  instruction  ;  in  1898  the  proportion  had 
fallen  to  forty-five  i)er  cent.  This  movement  is  alarming  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  in  secondary  schools  that  the  youth  are  trained  who  must  eventually  guide  and 
control  the  policies  of  the  nation.  It  is  equally  evident  that  in  closing  the  religious 
establishments  the  government  incurs  the  reproach  of  infringing  upon  the  domain 
of  parental  rights  and  conscientious  scruples.  The  outcome  of  such  a  delicate 
encounter  cannot  be  readily  foreseen. 

PROPOSED  REFORM  OF  PCHLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

A  project  for  the  reform  of  the  public  secondary  schools  (lycees)  of  France  has 
been  submitted  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Superior  Council  of 
Education.  This  measure  embodies  the  views  of  the  Ribot  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  reforms 
proposed  are  intended  to  secure  greater  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  the  lycees, 
larger  initiative  for  the  principal.s,  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  professors  and 
in  the  moral  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the  household  departments. 

As  regards  curriculum  the  luo.st  radical  change  proposed  by  the  measure  is  that 
of  a  trifurcated  program  for  the  classical  course.  Since  1890  the  entire  classical 
program  has  been  obligatory  for  all  pupils  in  the  classical  section  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  school  year,  when  choice  was  allowed  between  philo.sophy  and 
science.  The  new  measure  provides  for  a  choice  between  three  parallel  courses 
for  the  last  three  school  years,  options  being  allowed  between  Greek,  science  and 
motlern  languages.  In  the  recognition  thus  accorded  modern  languages  the  project 
marks  a  wide  departure  from  previous  measures  for  the  reorganization  of  sec¬ 
ondary  studies. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Tlie  University  Extension  movement  has  now  an  uninterrupted  history  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  may  be  gauged  by  other  than  statistical  measures. 
In  an  interesting  survey  of  the  movement  in  England,  Michael  Sadler,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  in  the  Education  Department, 
notes  tne  following  among  the  social  ameliorations  accomplished  by  the  move¬ 
ment. 

University  extension  by  sending  competent  university  men  to  lecture  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  has  established  between  the  universities  and  the  better  clas.ses  of 
society  in  the  manufacturing  centres  of  the  north  of  England,  friendly  sentiments 
and  mutual  confidence  in  place  of  the  bitter  feelings  against  the  universities  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  these  centres. 

Tlie  movenient  has  also  created  a  career  for  young  men,  graduates  of  the  uni¬ 
versities,  who  are  pcissessed  of  the  gift  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
for  social  problems.  They  promote  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  diffusion  and 
interchange  of  intellectual  ideas  and  interests  and  to  the  profit  both  of  them-selves 
and  their  hearers. 

The  subjects  most  generally  treated  in  the  extension  lectures  and  conferences 
are  history  and  literature.  The  former  is  necessarily  considered  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  commerce  and  of  industry.  The  effect  is  already  seen  in  a  deeper  and 
more  intelligent  mterest  in  these  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  secondary 
and  of  elementary  schools  and  in  the  increased  life  and  vigor  of  their  own  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Wliile  admitting  that  the  endeavor  to  maintain  university  courses  of  instruction 
for  workmen  in  the  subjects  of  political  economy  and  social  science  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded,  Mr.  Sadler  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  state  of 
social  philosophy  at  the  present  time,  the  clash  of  ideas  and  theories  rather  than 
to  a  want  of  interest  in  the  problems  involved.  It  is  noticeable  indeed,  that  while 
the  consideration  of  these  subjects  on  their  intellectual  side  has  not  proved  attrac¬ 
tive,  the  greatest  intere.st  has  been  manifested  in  lectures  upon  morals  and  social 
ethics.  “  In  brief,”  says  Mr.  Sadler,  “if  University  Extension  has  become  a 
social  force,  it  is  because  it  is  animated  at  once  by  a  moral  sentiment  and  by  an 
intellectual  sentiment.” 

In  France,  a  new  adaptation  of  the  University  Extension  has  been  proposed  by 
the  Society  of  Higher  Education.  This  is  a  movement  for  promoting  within  the 
universities  themselves,  by  the  means  of  lectures  and  conferences,  the  sense  of  the 
unity  of  all  knowledge  and  the  spirit  of  general  culture  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  sacrificed  in  the  highly  specialized  schemes  of  university  training.  A  plan 
for  the  realization  of  this  idea  has  been  elaborated,  but  the  lack  of  funds  prevents 
its  immediate  execution. 

A  recent  number  of  the  “  Revue  Internationale  de  I’Enseignement  ”  furnishes 
information  as  to  the  spread  of  University  Extension  in  some  of  the  smaller  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe.  In  Bohemia,  the  movement  was  first  sanctioned  by  ministerial 
decree  in  1897,  ami  placed  under  the  control  of  the  University  of  Prague.  The 
first  .series  of  lectures  and  conferences  was  given  in  1899  at  Prague  and  was 
jittended  by  a  total  of  919  persons.  Tlie  number  of  lecture  courses  and  the  total 
number  of  attendants  have  increased  each  following  year,  and  recently  lectures 
have  been  maintained  in  centres  outside  the  capital.  The  courses  iliat  have  had 
the  largest  attendance  have  been  in  philosophy,  lesthetics,  the  history  of  art,  the 
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history  of  literature,  and  nervous  maladies.  Workmen  have  shown  decided  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  courses  in  medicine.  The  expenses  are  met  by  an  annual  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1200  (6000  crowns)  by  the  government,  by  private  contributions  and 
fees. 

In  Austrian  Poland  the  movement  is  well  established.  At  Cracow,  during  the 
last  session,  123  courses  of  lectures  were  held,  with  16,860  auditors.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  has  been  commenced  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  special  building  for 
the  work. 

In  Hungary  the  movement  has  just  secured  recognition,  but  from  the  encour¬ 
agement  already  given  to  kindred  enterprises,  the  success  of  this  more  extensive 
effort  seems  assured. 

A.  T.  S. 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  seud,  i)ost- 
pald,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Age  of  Chivalhy:  or  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights.  By  Thomas  Bulfinch. 
This  is  a  new  and  enlarge*!  revision  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  book,  edited  by 
Uev.  J,  Loughran  Scott,  D.  D.  It  is  a  companion  to  The  Age  of  Fable,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  popularize  the  study  of  ancient  mythology.  The  story  of  the 
Age  of  Chivalry  is  really  a  part  of  the  history  of  Christianity.  It  was  a  sort  of 
providential  preparation  for  the  ideals  of  the  Gospel.  King  Arthur  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  principles  which  were  admired  and  a.spired  to  by  the  early 
British  stock.  The  stories  gathering  about  his  name  have  furnished  inspiration  for 
all  succeeding  ages.  They  are  well  worth  relating  and  cherishing.  The  volume 
before  us  presents  them  in  an  attractive  form  suitable  to  the  comprehension  of 
youth  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  more  mature 
readei-s.  It  is  tastefully  illustrated.  Philadelphia:  David  McKay.  Price,  ><1.25. 

American  Leaders  and  Heroes.  By  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  This  is  “a  prelim¬ 
inary  text-book  in  United  States  history  ”  suitable  for  children  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  fourteen  yeara  of  age.  One  hardly  realizes  how  rich  our  history  is  in  noble 
men  and  women  of  action  and  achievement  until  he  takes  up  a  book  like  this  that 
groups  some  of  the  lives  that  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  our  country.  We  find 
the  life  stories  of  Columbus,  Daniel  Boone,  John  Smith,  Miles  Standish  and  many 
others,  told  in  a  way  to  charm  the  young  reader  and  while  teaching  him  real  his¬ 
tory  making  him  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  his  own  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
noble  living.  No  better  book  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  or  girl  than 
this.  It  is  handsomely  illustrated  and  nicely  printed  on  clear  white  paper.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,  60  cents. 

Tarr  and  McMurrav  Geographies.  Third  Book.  Europe  and  Other  Conti¬ 
nents,  with  a  review  of  North  America.  By  Ralph  S.  Tarr  and  Frank  M.  Mc- 
Murray.  In  hardly  any  branch  of  study  is  the  modern  advance  in  methods  more 
marked  than  in  geography.  In  the  series  here  noticed  there  is  a  fullness  of  treat¬ 
ment  and  a  distinctness  of  impression  that  insures  an  accurate  and  abiding 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  student  concerning  whatever  is  most  characteristic 
in  the  several  countries  studied.  Not  only  the  land  and  water,  but  the  history 
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anti  life  of  the  peoples,  the  occupations  that  yield  them  their  living,  their  relations 
with  other  peoples,  their  origin  and  history,  their  personal  peculiarities  and  cus¬ 
toms,  their  contribution  to  the  world’s  welfare  are  set  forth  in  an  engaging  way. 
There  are  illustrations  on  almost  every  page,  and  the  maps  are  thoroughly  up-to- 
date.  The  review  chapters  on  the  previous  volume  are  wisely  planned.  The 
pupil  is  not  allowed  to  get  rusty  on  what  he  has  learned  already.  On  the  whole, 
we  hardly  see  how  anything  can  be  produced  in  the  line  of  geographies  better 
than  those  here  presented.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  76 
cents. 

Wigwam  Stories.  Told  by  North  American  Indians.  Compiled  by  Mary 
Catherine  Judd.  With  illustrations  by  Angel  de  Cora.  These  charming  stories 
have  been  gathered  from  various  sources  such  as  the  works  of  Schoolcraft,  which 
were  also  Longfellow’s  inspiration.  They  illustrate  some  of  the  Indian’s  charac¬ 
teristics  which  are  sometimes  overlooked,  such  as  his  love  of  the  beautiful  and  his 
sense  of  the  humorous.  The  Indian’s  life  is  always  picturesque  and  seldom  fails 
to  interest  young  readers.  These  stories  are  prettily  told,  and  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  are  by  a  promising  young  Indian  artist.  Miss  Angel  de  Cora,  whose  Indian 
name  is  Hinook-mahiwi-kilinaka.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company.  Price,  86  cents. 

Quincv  Adams  Sawyer.  By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin.  This  is  a  study  of  New 
England  village  life  that  interests  the  reader  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  At 
the  same  time  the  story  is  very  improbable.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  that  so  much  of 
good  fortune  comes  to  one  man  as  comes  to  the  hero  of  this  novel.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  for  someone  to  hand  him  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  everyone 
loves  him  and  promotes  his  plans  save  one  individual  enemy  who  is  merely  intro¬ 
duced  to  show  how  completely  “  left  ”  anyone  would  necessarily  be  who  should 
oppose  a  person  born  under  such  a  lucky  star  as  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer.  The 
girl  he  loves  is  blind,  but  writes  such  thrilling  stories  that  publishers  accept  them 
at  sight,  at  high  figures.  The  book  is  to  be  followed  by  another  “  Blennerhassett,” 
this  fall.  We  hope  it  will  be  toned  down  a  little,  for  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer  nar¬ 
rowly  misses  being  a  capital  story.  Boston:  C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Company. 

Moths  and  Butterflies.  By  Mary  C.  Dickerson.  This  splendid  work  reflects 
credit  on  the  painstaking  research  and  scientific  carefulness  of  the  author  and  on 
the  mechanical  genius  of  the  publishers,  who  have  printed  and  illustrated  the  book 
in  a  way  to  please  both  author  and  reader.  This  is  an  insect  book  that  is  at 
once  elementary  and  advanced,  inasmuch  as  the  illustrations  and  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  are  clear  and  exact  enough  to  be  easily  understood  and  yet  the  research  and 
elaboration  are  exhaustive.  The  chapters  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  writer’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  special  line  of  study  in  which  she  has  been  particularly  successful, 
both  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher.  She  has  the  scientific  instinct  to  guide  her  to 
nature’s  ultimate  facts,  and  the  artist’s  appreciation  and  fine  feeling  for  coloring. 
The  study  is  an  excellent  one  for  the  amateur  and  this  book  would  be  a  most  help¬ 
ful  guide  to  one  entering  these  pleasant  paths  of  nature-study.  The  author  says 
that  “  the  study  is  full  of  surprises  and  discoveries.  It  reveals  the  marv'elous  and 
beautiful  where  we  had  expected  only  the  commonplace.  It  brings  a  realization 
of  the  adaptation  of  a  creature  to  its  life  by  the  perfection  of  minute  detail.  It 
opens  our  eyes  to  the  balance  of  life  that  exi-sts  in  all  nature.  It  broadens  and 
deepens  our  view  of  the  universe.”  Full  directions  are  included  for  collecting, 
keeping  and  studying  insects.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 
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Home  Encyclop.edia  of  Popular  Medical,  Social  and  Sexual  Sciex'ce. 
By  Edward  B.  Foote,  M.  D.  Where  subjects  are  delicate  and  “  Doctors  disagree,” 
it  is  a  diflBcult  matter  intelligently  to  decide  whether  to  recommend  or  condemn  a 
given  book.  We  have  found  many  true  and  common-sense  statements  in  this 
book.  For  instance,  this:  “It  seems  to  me  that  those  physicians  who  direct  so 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taking  care  of  the  stomach,  would  do  a  better  thing 
if  they  would  take  the  same  amount  of  pains  to  impress  on  those  under  their 
treatment  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  conscience  clear.  An  overloaded  stomach 
will  not  half  so  much  depress  the  physical  health  as  a  sin-loaded  conscience.’’ 
The  pages  on  the  relations  of  the  sexes  during  co-education  impress  one  as  in  the 
main,  sensible.  There  are  plain  home  talks  on  love,  marriage  and  parentage. 
The  illustrations  will  prove  objectionable  to  some  on  account  of  their*  plain  expo¬ 
sition  of  delicate  matters.  But  the  reality,  for  good  or  for  bad,  is  still  plainer. 
Over  one  million  copies  of  the  earlier  editions  of  this  book  are  claimed  to  have 
been  sold.  New  York:  Murray  Hill  Publishing  Company.  Standard  edition, 
$3.00.  Popular  edition,  $2.00. 

Civil  Government  as  Developed  in  the  States  and  in  the  rxiTED  States. 
By  J.  R.  Flickinger.  This  book  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  origin  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  different  local  systems  of  government  in  the  United  States,  and  shows 
how  the  National  government  was  evolved  from  these.  Thus  the  New  England 
town  meeting  is  described  and  iVs  potent  influence  in  local  affairs  and  upon  the 
government  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  carefully  traced.  Tlie  author  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  that  will  be  of  real  value  in  classes  which  are  studying  i>olitical  hi.s- 
torj',  and  all  young  readers  of  his  Interesting  analyses  of  the  various  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  will  form  a  higher  conception  of  true 
citizenship.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  SI. 00 

The  Story  of  Little  Nell.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Eilited  with  an  introiluc- 
tion,  by  Jane  Gordon.  This  is  a  late  addition  to  the  Eclectic  School  Readings 
series  already  several  times  commended  in  our  pages.  The  touching  narrative  of 
Little  Nell’s  life  and  death  has  great  power  with  children  and  grown  people  alike. 
This  is  a  convenient  abridgement  that  preserves  the  essential  features  of  the  story, 
which  is  one  that  is  well  calculated  to  do  good  to  all  who  read  it.  New  York: 
The  American  Book  Company.  Price,  50  cents. 

Outlines  of  Political  Science.  By  George  Gunton  and  Hayes  Robbins.  A 
thorough  consideration  is  given  in  this  volume  to  what  the  authors  pronounce  the 
most  fundamental  question  raised  by  the  study  of  political  science.  This  question 
is,  “  What  the  state,  representing  the  people,  can  and  should  do  to  promote  the 
general  welfare;  in  what  ways,  if  any,  it  can  modify,  director  stimulate  the  action 
of  economic  forces  wherever  the  natural  laws  governing  those  forces  do  not  of 
themselves  produce  the  results  shown  by  experience  to  be  wholesome,  helpful  and 
progi-essive.’’  With  this  broad  end  in  view  the  topics  of  the  theory  of  national 
development,  nature,  powers  and  duties  of  government,  foreign  policy,  protection, 
free  trade,  war  and  arbitration,  taxes,  banking,  capital  and  labor  and  many  other 
sub-topics  are  taken  up.  The  work  is  scholarly,  yet  the  method  of  presentation 
enables  the  student  to  grasp  the  vital  points  and  master  the  subject.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  young  men’s  clubs  and  literary  societies,  and  will  be  useful  in  high  school 
classes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
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Chatty  Reapings  in  Elementary  Science.  Books  I.,  II.  and  III.,  Nature 
Knowledge.  We  were  a.sked  to  take  a  little  fellow  of  five  years  of  age  for  a  little 
while  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  a  walk  and  a  talk  which  might  profiC  him,  and 
replied  that  we  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  a  good  book  suitable  for  a  guide  in 
such  work.  Next  day  we  took  up,  apparently  by  accident,  the  charming  series 
above  mentioned.  Nothing  could  be  better  for  parents  and  teachera  as  a  help  to 
primary  work  in  nature  instruction.  The  whole  realm  of  nature  is  suggestively 
covered,  the  child  being  taught  in  simple  language  to  see  and  think  for  himself. 
There  are  numerous  illustrations,  many  of  them  colored  to  life.  We  are  delighted 
to  find  so  providentially  these  helpful  books  and  shall  use  them  for  the  above  pur¬ 
pose  most  gratefully.  New’  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Notes  on  Speech-Making.  By  Brander  Matthews,  D.  C.  L.  Whoever  longs 
to  master  the  graceful  art  of  speech-making  should  send  for  this  little  volume.  It 
describes  four  ways  of  delivering  an  address,  tells  the  real  secret  of  after-dinner 
oratory,  gives  hints  in  regard  to  how  to  be  heard  when  speaking  in  public,  etc.  Its 
price,  only  oO  cents,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  is  bound  in  attractive  red 
cloth,  and  is  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  01  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  companion  to  the  above  is  Brander  Matthews’  The  Philosophy  of  the  Short 
Story.  This  contains  much  information  and  many  common-sense  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  young  authors.  It  is  in  the  same  binding  as  the  Notes  on  Speech- 
Making,  and  the  price  is  the  same.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

McMasters’  Prim  ary  History  of  the  United  States.  By  .John  Bach  McMas- 
ters.  The  author’s  high  reputation  as  a  w’l  iter  on  United  States  history  will  insure 
a  welcome  for  this  book  from  teachers  everywhere.  It  contains  work  for  one 
school  year  and  covers  the  ground  that  every  intelligent  person  must  traverse  to  be 
posted  on  the  leading  points  of  our  national  history.  It  is  simple  and  interesting 
in  style,  and  leaves  out  those  more  abstract  questions  and  minute  details  which 
would  not  interest  children.  The  illustrations  are  artistic  and  authentic.  Clear 
and  well-made  maps  give  the  location  of  the  important  events  narrated.  The  book 
will  prove  popular  and  the  children  will  enjo}’  the  hours  spent  over  it.  New  York  : 
The  American  Book  Company.  Price,  60  cents. 

Tocology  for  Mothers.  By  Albert  Westland,  M.  D.  This  is  intended  to  give 
scientific  information  concerning  love,  marriage,  and  the  care  and  rearing  of  chil  - 
dren.  In  the  main  it  seems  sensible  and  helpful.  It  is  not  flow’ery  nor  sentimen¬ 
tal,  but  practical  and  uji-to-date.  Tliis  subject  is  of  vast  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  the  race,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  more  attention  given  to  it  by  intelli¬ 
gent  physicians  and  thoughtful  parents.  A  false  modesty  has  kept  its  veil  quite 
too  long  over  much  that  vitally  affects  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  health  of 
mankind.  New’  York  :  Murray  Hill  Publishing  Company. 

New’  Lessons  in  Language.  A  Book  for  Intermediate  grades.  By  Gordon  A. 
Southw’orth,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Somerville,  Mass.  This  book  aims  to 
create  a  liking  for  good  literature,  to  help  the  children  to  talk  and  write  freely 
about  the  things  that  interest  them,  to  cultivate  powers  of  observation,  and  to  make 
correct  expression  habitual.  It  is  very  successful  in  these  lines.  The  numerous 
and  life-like  illustrations  contribute  materially  to  the  end  in  view.  For  instance, 
we  open  to  page  16  and  see  a  railroad  train  coming  at  full  speed  toward  a  crossing. 
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A  boy  is  reining  in  a  spirited  horse  just  at  the  edge  of  the  track.  We  are  told  that 
the  train  runs  from  Portland  to  Boston,  and  that  the  team  belongs  to  Dr.  Gay,  of 
Andover.  His  office-boy  is  driving  in  Woodland  Avenue.  Then  a  lot  of  questions 
follow  :  Where  is  Portland,  Andover,  Boston  ;  why  are  streets  named,  what  is  in 
sight,  what  draws  the  train,  on  what  does  it  run,  how  fast  does  it  move,  why  has 
the  horse  stopped,  what  is  the  danger  ?  etc.  A  boy  could  hardly  look  at  the  picture 
and  keep  still.  He  would  want  to  tell  about  it,  and  what  he  would  naturally  tell 
is  suggested  by  the  questions  asked.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  plan  of  the 
whole  book,  which  is  constructed  on  original  lines  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  Boston  :  Thomas  R.  Shewell  &  Co. 

Sevek  Great  American  Poets.  By  Beatrice  Hart,  Pd.  D.  There  are  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  in  this  volume  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Poe,  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes  and  Lowell.  The  sketches  are  interestingly  written.  Many  fresh  anec¬ 
dotes  are  wrought  into  them.  Young  students  of  the  writings  of  these  authors  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  them  and  more  highly  appreciate  their  writings  for 
the  pleasing  insight  that  is  here  afforded  into  their  home,  business  and  professional 
life.  Biography  is  a  very  valuable  species  of  literature  against  which  there  is  in 
many  young  minds  a  decided  prejudice.  We  welcome  a  book  like  this  that  does 
much  to  remove  that  prejudice.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Old  Northwest.  By  James  Baldwin.  This  book  gives 
an  account  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  section  of  our  country  bounded 
by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Many  thrilling  adven¬ 
tures  are  related  and  excellent  illustrations  and  maps  .show  the  places  of  their 
occurrence.  The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  get  a  new  conception  of  the  importance 
of  the  history  of  the  Old  Northwest  as  he  peruses  this  volume.  New  York  :  The 
American  Book  Company.  Price,  GO  cents. 

A  New  Beginner’s  Latin  Book.  By  J.  C.  Hoch,  Ph.  D.,  and  O.  F.  H.  Bert, 
B.  S.  We  like  the  plan  of  this  book.  We  are  sure  that  the  young  students  will 
like  it  because  it  omits  exceptions  to  the  rules,  on  the  theory  that  the  aim  should 
be  to  teach  essentials  of  the  language,  while  the  more  minute  particulars  can  be 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the  classics  which  will  follow.  The 
conditional  sentences  of  the  Latin  are  discusssed  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram.  The 
uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  considered  in  a  logical  order.  The  Continental  pronun¬ 
ciation  is  adopted.  New  York  :  Hinds  &  Noble.  Introductory  price,  80  cents. 
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Scrif/ner’ii  Magazine  coniee  laden  with  timely  and  pleaslnely  Illustrated  articles,  stories 

and  editorial  matter. - The  Century  is  solid,  picturesque  and  entertaininir  as  usual. - The 

Iteriew  of  Reriev*  keeps  the  busy  man  posted  on  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Its  reproduced 

cartoons’are  in  themselves  enough  to  keep  one  up  to  the  times  in  politics. - The  voting  ♦ 

people  continue  to  look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  The  Youth'*  Companion 
comes  out.  Summer  or  winter  the  “  first  chance  ”  atthis  {taper  is  a  coveted  privilege. —  .Mr. 
Walter  Goodman,  in  The  Magazine  oj  Art  tor  July,  continues  his  interesting  descrijitlon  of 

Artists’  Studios,  as  they  were  and  as  they  are. - Mr.  William  Allen  White  has  just  returned 

from  Lawton,  where  he  went  to  write  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  the 
storv  of  the  opening  of  the  Indian  lands.  The  upspringing  of  that  mushroom  city  in  a  night 

was'a  dramatic  event,  and  the  story  is  well  told  by  Mr.  White. - The  So\\temher  Delineator 

has  an  attractive  article  on  House  Grown  Flowers. - Success  teaches  lt“  readers  that  pov- 

ertv  is  no  obstacle  to  a  public  career,  and  also  that  genius,  une.verled,  will  i>er1sh.  Success 
continues  to  lie  breezy  ami  tonic. - The  Sloyd  ISuUetin  is  the  name  of  a  periodical  publica¬ 

tion,  Issued  by  The  Sloyd  Training  School,  of  Doston,  Mass. 
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